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BY THE EDITOR 


ODUCTION is increasing in practically every field. The con- 
sumer goods industries are practically back to 1929 levels and 
the producer goods industries are beginning to expand. Banks 

are considering resumption of their function—extension of credit. 
We are now moving toward a boom—to be shortly followed by 
another depression. 
Why not move toward sustained recovery instead 
Unity Essential of boom and depression? Because recovery and 
sustained progress require planning by agencies 
that can watch the national field and its international relationship and 
direct activity to further the best interests of the whole of the Nation. 
We were trying to control production and find ways to make it 
serve the general welfare through the N. R. A. and the A. A. A. 
Since the Supreme Court declared these methods unconstitutional we 
are thrown back—for the time at least—entirely upon voluntary in- 
stitutions for planning and direct progress. While group organiza- 
tions cannot achieve the same coordinated result, they can at least 
promote and advance the interests of the separate groups. For wage 
earners the union is our only hope for the maintenance of our rights 
and for protection against the employer’s zeal in increasing profits 
at our expense in the division of returns from joint work. When all 
the workers are organized the unions are in a position to negotiate a 
square deal with the employers with authority over the work group 
to assure compliance with contract. Unity and coordinated action 
are keys to the success of the union as they are to all other under- 
takings. For nearly a century and a half the wage earners of this 
country have been developing the agencies and the practices of unified 
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collective action. Our ability to take advantage of opportunities and 
to deal with situations as they arise depends upon further develop- 
ment of united action. 

We need unity for contests in the economic field. We need unity 
for the establishment of our interests in the political field so that we 
may be represented in law making, in the appointment of administra- 
tive and judicial agents. We need unity for the inclusion of labor 
welfare in the formulation of social standards and policies of our 
nation. Most urgent is the need of Labor unity to prevent abuses 
in vocational education, and the drive to lower wages and increase 
hours of work. Employers are steadily increasing the work week 
of those employed at lower hourly rates instead of calling back their 
employees as orders increase. Unless the united ranks of Labor can 
force revision of this practice, we shall have to provide for a perma- 
nent army of unemployed and deny some of our boys and girls the 
same right to a job which we have asserted in the past. 

Unity not only gives us protection, but makes possible construc- 
tive work and cooperatives to supply our needs, but it engenders and 
nourishes good will and fellowship. Perhaps the greatest value and 
the greatest resource of the union movement is fellowship—the 
understanding and sympathy of those with whom we work and the 
linking of mind to mind for constructive thought and the will to carry 
through. 

We cannot divide our ranks and remain effective. Let us have 
that charity toward each other and appreciation of each other’s 
points of view that we may solve whatever would interfere with unity 
in the ranks of Labor. 

During the past year a number of unions filed 
Responsibility complaints against various types of plant training 
for Vocational subsidized from public funds under the title voca- 
Education tional training. To meet changes in production, 

classes have been instructed during the workday 
in industrial plants so that pupils might be trained in the use of factory 
machines. This method is designated as plant training. It is under 
such conditions that serious abuses have developed. Garment shops, 
in particular, fleeing higher standards and protective labor legisla- 
tion in the North have been induced to go South by power companies 
and chambers of commerce and have been given a subsidy from edu- 
cation funds for the training of factory operatives. 

The full-fashioned hosiery workers complained of similar abuses 
in their industry not only in the South but in Pennsylvania. The 
Metal Trades filed complaints against the plant training in the 
shipbuilding company at Newport News, charging that public funds 
were not used for education but for company training. 

As a result of the attention called to misuse of public funds, a 
committee consisting of representatives of employers, Labor, and 
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the public met with officials responsible for the administration of 
vocational education and after examining reports and records agreed 
upon policies for the future guidance for vocational training projects 
by which it is hoped to avert the abuses of the past. These recom- 
mendations are printed in full on pages 251-255 of the magazine. 

Any program for vocational education must promote the devel- 
opment of the individual and help him to prepare for constructive 
service in our economic and social structure. Education must not 
be confused with training in the operation of a machine nor should 
the school assume responsibility for payment of factory foremen or 
other employees. The abuses which have been disclosed indicate the 
need for labor executives to keep in closest touch with vocational 
education—the gateway to industrial occupations. With adequate 
labor representation on the national committee advisory to the Com- 
missioner of Education, meeting at frequent intervals to review plans 
and results, supplemented by similar representative committees for 
states, Labor’s experience and point of view could be kept constantly 
before those responsible for vocational education for the benefit of all. 

It seems wise to ask for a general review of all vocational edu- 
cation undertakings to guard against similar developments in projects 
not reported as plant training. 

Vocational education is essential for the best interests of Labor, 
and all unions should be ready to give cooperation and counsel. State 
federations of labor, city central bodies, and unions concerned in 
specific projects should arrange to keep in close touch with phases of 
vocational education touching their fields. 

No institution can go through years of existence 
The Key to and function upon changing conditions and forces 
Democratic without modifying its own procedure from time 
Government to time. Since the government of the United States 

has been operating under the Constitution, the 
Union has grown from thirteen states of the status of colonies to 
forty-eight states with Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Virgin 
Islands. We have changed from a dominantly agricultural country 
to an industrial one. Instead of largely self-dependent communities 
depending mainly upon water transportation, we now sell and buy in 
national markets geared to international conditions. From groups 
widely separated by distance and slow ways of communication, we can 
go from coast to coast if twenty-four hours and a single voice can 
speak to the whole nation. From being a small uninfluential nation, 
we have become a world power—a creditor nation instead of a nation 
that borrows. 

In the great political and social changes that have followed 
economic and technical progress, Government has met new situations 
and has developed new functions. Our Constitution formulates 
fundamental principles to be followed but there must be power 
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lodged in some division to allocate new functions and duties. Natu- 
rally we turn to the body that represents those who hold ultimate 
sovereignty—the citizens of the Nation. Congress is the representa- 
tive branch of the Federal Government directly responsible to the 
citizens. From Congress, the law-making body, we expect allocation 
of new power and regulation of its use under the spirit and funda- 
mental principles of our Constitution. Law is a method of adjusting 
human relations which are both dynamic and changing. Unless law 
serves as a social instrument it becomes an instrument of reactionary, 
group interests. To keep the enactment of law in the hands of the 
representatives of the people, is the key to the maintenance of 
democratic self-government. 

To allow courts to review law for the purpose of nullification, 
is to create an all-powerful judiciary and to establish government 
by the judiciary. 

The issue which we face and which we must decide by action or 
inaction is: Shall the law making function be delegated to the Con- 
gress of the United States? The functions of the judiciary are quite 
different from those of the law-making body and hence the personnel 
are selected in a different way. Lawmakers must be responsible 
directly to the citizenry. Shall we take steps to return it there? 

Labor unions of this country have tried repeatedly 
Cooperatives to develop various cooperative undertakings—both 

producers and consumers—with very small degree 
of success. On the other hand, in Great Britain, Ireland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Belgium, consumers cooperative undertakings have 
been generally successful. The Rochdale principle and methods have 
been tested by experience and are regarded as safe guides. Consider- 
able information on cooperatives is available through government 
agencies. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
made a study of organization and management of cooperatives, in- 
cluding a suggestive constitution and by-laws. 

The Department of Agriculture is encouraging and organizing 
farmers cooperatives so the farmers can eliminate expenses in buying 
and selling. Consumers cooperatives of workers could count upon 
assistance from this agency in developing contacts with farmers. 

Cooperatives are not an automatic method of solving problems. 
They require management, devotion and time, for accounts must 
balance in cooperatives as in any other enterprise. Those who want 
to spend their incomes effectively will find cooperatives a help, pro- 
vided they are looking for a cooperative way of living. Under 
cooperatives the interest on capital is limited, no financial group or 
wealthy individual is permitted a controlling interest. Cooperatives 
are not for the purpose of making money, but to distribute goods 
economically. Retail cooperatives become increasingly effective as 
the cooperative principle is carried back to the wholesaler and then 
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to the producers. The objective is to give to consumers in the form 
of better goods, services and prices, that which now constitutes the 
profits of business. The success of cooperative undertakings will be 
conditioned by the ability and vision of their management. 

Cooperatives are not to be undertaken lightly or without the 
benefit of experienced counsel, but entered upon with the understand- 
ing they promise help in satisfactory living. Even the luxuries of 
culture and travel can be enjoyed by members, as the Workers Travel 
Association of Great Britain arranges holiday and travel tours for its 
members, utilizing the workers guest houses of many lands. 

A thirty-two by forty-six foot tunnel through 
Provide Against three miles of mountain at Gauley Bridge, West 
Occupational Virginia, dug for a subsidiary of the Union 
Hazards Carbon and Carbide Company supplied sensa- 

tional headlines that shocked the Nation—the 
worst silicosis tragedy of all time. There were approximately 2,000 
members of the work force—without masks in a cloud of flour-fine 
glass dust which lodged in their lungs and destroyed the lung’s pro- 
tective organisms and formed hard centers that destroyed the flexi- 
bility of the lungs and made them liable to pneumonia and tubercu- 
losis. 

Nearly five hundred died; nearly 1,500 are slowly dying, others 
with shortened breath and lagging vigor returned to the mountains 
and to home states probably to die. So the full death toll will never 
be known. Two negroes were the first victims; the company asked 
the county to bury them in the potters’ field. Then the county 
rebelled and left the company to pay the funeral costs. Some of the 
victims were buried in a nearby cornfield—without markers to dis- 
close the number. 

Finally when the community realized the cause of the horror, 
400 damage suits charged the company with gross negligence. The 
company maintained that silicosis was an occupational disease and 
hence the victims should apply for compensation to the state com- 
pensation division. When the State Supreme Court overruled this 
contention, trials began in the county court where the jury was con- 
fronted with a parade of the living dead—those doomed by silicosis. 
When the jury failed to agree, the cases were compromised out of 
court. The reported settlement was $250 to each victim and large 
sums to the attorneys negotiating the settlement. 

West Virginia amended its compensation law to provide a 
benefit of $500 to victims in the first stages of silicosis; $1500 to 
second stage; and a life pension for those in the third stage. Silicosis 
is only one of the many occupational diseases. We know and have 
known for years a great deal about the hazards to health and life 
that certain occupations involve, but business will not go to the 
trouble and expense of utilizing known and effective protection for 
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workers unless some force threatens punishment. Only fear of penal- 
ties and fines will make corporate business have concern for human 
life. 

Every state compensation act should provide compensation for 
occupational diseases. Some we have known for centuries and could 
identify by name, but changing processes and materials provide new 
and changing hazards. A blanket authorization to the compensation 
authority to determine occupational diseases will keep protection 
adequate and constant. 

The recent five-year study of the costs of medical 
Group care produced facts that demonstrated the inade- 
Hospitaliza- | quacy of the majority of family incomes to meet the 
tion costs of serious illness—medical care and hospitaliza- 

tion. When the individual cannot meet a situation then 
we turn to the insurance principle of pooling the risks and the costs. 
Group hospitalization plans—100,000 in September 1934 increasing 
to 250,000 by September 1935, testify to the practicability of the 
method. Those joining in the plans pay a stipulated amount monthly 
or yearly. The payment ranges from 1 cent a day to $1 per month. 
Sometimes the subscriber may have service in one hospital only. Some- 
times he may select any in the city. North Carolina is introducing a 
state-wide plan. These plans are voluntary organizations. Some 
insurance companies add hospital benefits to group insurance policies 
for death and sickness benefits. 

The American Hospital Association recommends as essential 
standards for group hospitalization plans emphasis on public welfare, 
non-profit sponsorship, choice of hospital at time of illness. Hospi- 
talization plans do not include medical services but provide for this 
item in sickness which is so essential to adequate care. The majority 
of homes are ill equipped to take care of serious sickness. 

However, most of the plans enroll only groups ranging from 
5 to 20 or more employed persons—individuals are not enrolled. 
The income of the group is usually more stable than that of the indi- 
vidual. The greatest number of cancellations of membership in 
plans has been due to unemployment. The administrative costs of 
a hospitalization plan with 10,000 or more subscribers runs from 
12 to 1§ percent of total payments. A large membership will reduce 
this ratio. 

The Medical Association has the problem of making adequate 
medical services available to all who need them. In addition to in- 
come during sickness, there must be medical care within the ability 
of the individual to pay. 

Labor looks to the medical profession for help in organizing 
medical service so that the costs will no longer be prohibitive and the 
quality of service the highest. 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND 
OPERATION 


GEorRGE M. Harrison 
Chairman, Labor Executives Association . 


URING the years immediately 
following the World War, and 
during the depression of 1920- 

1921, the national unions represent- 
ing American railway labor took a 
position strongly in favor of govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads. 
Railway employees had seen the com- 
plete breakdown of the carriers in 
the earlier years of the World War. 
They had seen that only government 
operation was able to tide the rail- 
roads over this period of maximum 
trafic. ‘They had seen, during the 
1920-1921 collapse, that the rail- 
roads asked for, and received, gov- 
ernment assistance over a period 


when traffic had been greatly re- 
duced. These episodes had convinced 
railway labor organizations that the 
private owners were incapable of 
meeting the emergencies certain to 


occur in railway operation. More 
than that, railway labor had seen, 
not only during the war, but during 
the depression which followed, that 
railroad managements sought to 
place upon the backs of labor the 
burdens growing out of the failure 
of those managements to meet their 
operating and financial problems. 

It is worthy of notice here that 
there had been, long before that, 
widespread demand for government 
ownership of the railroads. The 
farmers had, through their various 
organizations, been urging govern- 
ment ownership for nearly 50 years. 
Opponents of government ownership 
always listed as one of the principal 


arguments against the change, that 
railway labor organizations would 
gain undue power through their polit- 
ical influence in the determining of 
railway management policies. In the 
face of this belief of those who re- 
sisted government control, it is of 
the greatest significance that railway 
labor did not actively urge that the 
federal government take over the 
railroads permanently until after fed- 
eral control had actually begun. 

The patience and forbearance of 
railway labor is further demonstrated 
by the fact that the active campaign 
for government ownership of rail- 
roads was discontinued, and the pri- 
vate owners and managements were 
given the cooperation of railway 
labor in their efforts to operate the 
railroads successfully in the post-war 
decade. Not until 1935 did these 
railway labor unions begin an active 
campaign for government ownership 
and operation of the railroads. The 
change in policy was made only after 
long consideration by the organiza- 
tions of railway workers. These 
unions, and the men they represent, 
are now, finally and definitely, con- 
vinced that the federal government 
must take over the railroads if the 
industry is to survive and to serve 
the public as it should. 

The American people have shown 
the most remarkable patience in their 
dealings with railroad owners and 
managements. From the very earli- 
est day of railroad construction the 
industry had been plagued by a suc- 
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cession of crises, due to inefficiency, 
to senseless rivalries, and to outright 
corruption. The bribery and graft 
of the construction era was followed 
almost immediately by the financial 
juggling by the men who had come 
into control of the railway proper- 
ties. These stock-market manipula- 
tions not only defrauded thousands 
of investors of their savings, but also 
took their toll of the physical facili- 
ties of the industry. Everything was 
subordinated to the primary goal of 
the railroad barons, which was then 
to loot and “get out from under” 
with the maximum profit to the 
looters, 

While the era of financial manipu- 
lations is far from ended, different 
types of mismanagement have been 
more responsible for railway defi- 
ciencies during the past three dec- 
ades. Occasional raids by individual 
financiers have given way now to per- 
manent control of the industry by a 
closely coordinated financial group. 
It is a commonplace to the people of 
the United States now that most of 
the great corporations controlling 
American commerce and industry are, 
in their turn, controlled by financial 
interests which center in a few power- 
ful New York banking houses. The 
railway industry had been much more 
subject to this type of control, and 
has been more thoroughly brought 
under financial domination, than any 
other American industry. The boards 
of directors of the railway corpora- 
tions include the direct representa- 
tives of the financial powers dominat- 
ing the industry. While the total 
number of investors in railroad stocks 
and bonds is very large, the difficulty 
of expression of the will of the small 
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investor, combined with the forms of 
the corporations in the industry, have 
riveted the control of the bankers 
upon American railways. 

Unified financial control, in and of 
itself, of an industry so vital to the 
welfare of the nation as are the rail- 
roads is of very great danger. Amer- 
ican reaction against monopoly of 
any kind has always been vigorous 
and direct. Centralized private con- 
trol of the railroad industry presents 
a more serious problem than any 
other of the great monopolies which 
have grown up in our recent history. 
But the monopoly problem is not the 
most serious in this railway develop- 
ment. The financiers of today, just 
like their predecessors of the era of 
more open piracy, are primarily con- 
cerned in deriving from the railroads 
the maximum of profit. No con- 
sideration of public necessity, of em- 
ployees’ rights, or safety of the work- 
ers is allowed to interfere with such 
management policies as will produce 
the greatest possible return for the 
group in control. 

In the years preceding the depres- 
sion the railway industry offered to 
American financiers one of the most 
promising opportunities for the in- 
vestment of the huge funds made 
available by American business 
profits. The surplus earnings of the 
railroads, and a very large contribu- 
tion from the surpluses being built up 
elsewhere in the country, were forced 
into the railway industry in a manner 
which loaded down the carriers wit 
a heavy and unjustified burden of 
debt. Existing facilities were unduly 
expanded, new facilities were added, 
and old equipment modernized or re- 
placed at a cost not justified by the 
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returns to be expected in the industry. 

One of the most disastrous effects 
of this policy was the tremendous in- 
crease in technological unemployment 
of railway workers. Wherever it 
was possible to change a process, add 
a physical facility, or introduce ma- 
chinery to displace labor, railway 
managements made the change. The 
net effect, of course, was to reduce 
the amount of money being paid out 
in wages and to increase the return 
to those who invested the money to 
buy the new machinery or erect the 
new facilities. Wage payments were 
declining, while interest payments 
were rising, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of railway workers were being 
thrown out of employment. 

But the railway workers were not 
the only group in the nation to feel 
the weight of this drive for lower 
operating costs and higher total re- 
turns to railway financial magnates. 
Hundreds of small communities 
throughout the nation found their 
railway service curtailed. Many of 
these communities had formerly been 
largely dependent upon railway pay 
rolls. The pressure for maximum 
net financial return led to the con- 
solidation of railway facilities, to 
lengthening of divisions, and to the 
movement of thousands of workers 
out of small railroad towns. All 
of these tendencies had produced col- 
lapse, long before the depression be- 
gan, in those communities which had 
been most closely tied in with the 
railway industry. 

If these financial and managerial 
policies had been calculated to im- 
prove the ability of the railroads to 
meet the competition of new trans- 
portation agencies, there might have 
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been some justification for their 
adoption. But quite the contrary 
had been true. Services were so cur- 
tailed that bus and truck operations 
took steadily larger shares of traffic 
which had formerly gone to the rail- 
roads. The managerial effort which 
should have been expended in devel- 
oping new facilities and services 
aimed at meeting this competition 
went instead into the universal pro- 
cess of whittling down service and 
costs, in order to pay the maximum 
return on the steadily increasing rail- 
road capital and indebtedness. 

One of the obvious means of keep- 
ing bus and truck competition within 
its proper limits was in the develop- 
ment of a system of public regulation 
of these new transportation agencies. 
Railway labor began the study of this 
problem and undertook action to 
meet the problem as soon as it be- 
came pressing. Railway manage- 
ments not only refused to cooperate 
with the railway labor organizations, 
but in some cases, apparently because 
of a financial interest by those who 
owned the railroads in the new trans- 
portation facilities, railway manage- 
ments definitely opposed public regu- 
lation of busses and trucks. Their 
efforts were largely confined to the 
organization of “ship by rail” move- 
ments, appealing directly to shippers 
to prefer railroads to over-the-road 
transportation. Even in this effort 
railway workers cooperated whole- 
heartedly, but only the stringency of 
the depression brought railway man- 
agements to an understanding of the 
absolute necessity for complete pub- 
lic regulation of competing transpor- 
tation industries. 

The depression taught not only 
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this lesson, but also many others, to 
the railway workers, and, we believe, 
to the people of the United States. 
We can see now clearly in retrospec- 
tion that the financial and managerial 
policies of American business prior to 
1929 made our catastrophic depres- 
sion inevitable. The suffering of 
these last six years can be attributed 
directly to the fact that the guiding 
principle of our business men in the 
years from 1922 to 1929 was to take 
the greatest possible share of our na- 
tional income for themselves in the 
form of dividends and interest, and 
to reduce to the minimum the amount 
which had to be paid to labor in the 
form of wages. As has been pointed 
out, the railway industry was an out- 
standing example of this tendency. 
We realize now that the technologi- 
cal unemployment of 1929, and the 


years just before 1929, was a symp- 
tom of a pernicious disease in the 
vitals of the industry. The factors 
which produced that technological 
unemployment also produced the de- 


pression. These years of extreme 
suffering have brought to the workers 
generally, and to the railway work- 
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ers in particular, the realization that 
something must be done to curb the 
hunger of our financial over-lords for 
profit and power. 

Convinced as they are that the mis- 
takes of the past decade must not be 
repeated as recovery continues, the 
railway workers have decided that 
some new method must be used if the 
transportation industry is to develop 
and to become adapted to changed 
industrial conditions. These railway 
men do not believe that regulation 
has failed, but rather that the prob- 
lems which have arisen are such as to 
make control by any regulatory ma- 
chinery impossible. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has _per- 
formed a splendid service, but the 
industry now faces an emergency in 
which regulation is no longer ade- 
quate. Only through government 
ownership and operation can the car- 
riers be rehabilitated, the industry 
coordinated, and the employees and 
the public as a whole protected 
against a recurrence of the long train 
of abuses which have brought the 
railways to their present physical 
and financial straits. 


RED TULIPS 


GOD wrote it; 
I quote it; 
All ye, do ye note it 
On the margin of Spring, 
This homely apostil, 
This miracle thing 
Pentecostal ! 


“A dozen dull tulips were gathered together 


In fear, every one; 


When sudden arose a great stirring of weather, 


Of wind and of sun, 


And there sat on each tulip a parted tongue whether 
Of petal or flame!”—lo, their gospel of life has begun! 


—SisTer M. MADELEVA. 
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STANDARDS AND SAFEGUARDS—VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


Conditions under which a Public 
School System may or may not be 
justified in establishing training 
programs within a private indus- 
trial plant during the working day 
at public expense for which federal 
reimbursement may be granted. 

Section d—When the Use of Fed- 
eral Funds is Justified. 

When the school system is enabled 
to provide training in the public 
interest and that of those being 
trained, which it could not 
otherwise provide for want of 
the equipment and _ supplies 
available in the plant, providing 
the following requirements are 
met: 

1. The program must be under 
public supervision or control, 
as evidenced by: 

a. The fact that the local 
school officials have fur- 
nished satisfactory proof 
to the State officials that— 
(1) The training is or- 

ganized and main- 
tained in response to 
public need. 

The interest of the 
persons enrolled in 
the training program 
is the chief considera- 
tion. 

The program is gen- 
erally recognized as a 
part of the public 
school work of that 
community. 

The determination of 
matters such as the 
selection, . qualifica- 


tions, and salaries of 
teachers; content and 
length of courses; ad- 
mission of students; 
supervision of instruc- 
tion, and all other 
details of the training 
program are vested 
in officially designated 
school officials who 
recognize and admit 
their responsibility. 

b. The fact that the teachers 
engaged in training in the 
industrial plant are being 
paid by the same proce- 
dure and through the same 
sources as such teachers 
would be paid if teaching 
in public school buildings. 

2. There must be a definitely 
organized plan of instruction 
which shall include the tech- 
nical knowledge and related 
industrial information, based 
on the standard practices of 
the trade or occupation, to 
insure adequate knowledge 
and mastery of the machines 
or operations, and orienta- 
tion of the worker. 

a. Every State which is either 
operating or contemplat- 
ing establishing training at 
public expense in indus- 
trial education should 
have a State Advisory 
Board composed of equal 
representation of out- 
standing representatives of 
employers and outstand- 
ing representatives of 
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Labor to advise the State 
Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation on all matters rela- 
tive to such training in 
industrial education. 

In addition, where possi- 
ble, it is strongly urged 
that the whole program, 
rates of pay, etc., should 
be worked out by a local 
representative committee. 
Such a local representative 
committee should be ap- 
pointed by the school au- 
thorities to advise on all 
phases of the program. 
The committee should in- 
clude at least three em- 
ployers, not more than one 
of whom represents the 
industry or plant affected, 
and at least three repre- 
sentatives of labor, not 
more than one of whom 
represents the industry in- 
volved. 

The training courses 
should be in general har- 
mony with the time cus- 
tomarily given by industry 
to breaking in for payroll 
jobs, such as are to be cov- 
ered in the training pro- 
gram, making allowance 
for the extra time needed 
to teach functioning re- 
lated subjects. The train- 
ing program should be 
checked against actual job 
requirements in the plant, 


pletion of the learning 
state—the formation of 
automatic habits of correct 
procedure. 


3. The program must meet all 


of the remaining require- 
ments of the State plan, as 
attested by— 

A sworn statement from an 
administrative official of the 
school organization, to the 
effect that all conditions set 
up in the State plan have 
been met. 


. Where plant employees, such 


as foremen, mechanics or 
skilled workers, are used as 
instructors, there must be a 
definite division of duties be- 
tween instruction and plant 
activities, by definite time 
periods. 

Persons are to be paid as in- 
structors only in case they 
are working with a group of 
persons who are in a recog- 
nized learning status and 
for whom a regularly organ- 
ized plan of instruction, as 
defined in paragraph “2” 
preceding, is given. 


. A full statement of each in- 


structor’s qualifications must 
be kept on file in the State 
office, as evidence that such 
teacher meets the require- 
ments of the State Plan. 


. Evidence should be on file in 


the State office to show that 
the work has been ade- 


and any accepted time quately supervised. 

standards for training for Section B—When the use of Federal 

such jobs, before approval funds is not justified. 

is given. When the conditions set up in Sec- 
c. Training at public expense tion A, preceding, cannot be 

should stop with the com- met. In addition, Federal funds 
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should not be used in connection 
with training programs possess- 
ing one or more of the follow- 
ing characteristics, for the rea- 
sons stated in connection with 
each. 

1. Where the training is for the 

purpose of the initial break- 
ing in of operatives in newly 
located industries, no matter 
whether the demand for 
training the new workers 
arises from plant migration 
or relocations, labor turnover 
or replacements. 
Comment: An_ employer 
should expect to invest in the 
training of his workers, the 
same as in bricks and mor- 
tar, machines and tools in 
any community where he lo- 
cates his plant and expects to 
make a profit. Since the cost 
of initial breaking in of fac- 
tory operatives has always 
been carried by industry as a 
legitimate part of the cost of 
production, it follows that 
Federal funds should not be 
used in this connection, as it 
would be subsidizing indus- 
trial production, which 
would be contrary to the 
purposes of the National 
Vocational Education Act. 

. Where training is confined 
to manipulative operations 
and processes, with no provi- 
sion for teaching the techni- 
cal knowledge and related 
industrial information, based 
on the standard practices of 
the trade or occupation, to 
insure adequate knowledge 
and mastery of the machines 


or operations, and orienta- 
tion of the worker. 
Comment: The purpose of 
vocational education at pub- 
lic expense is not to serve the 
industry as such, but to bene- 
fit the individual worker by 
providing a plan of instruc- 
tion which will insure not 
only initial employment as- 
sets but will enable the 
worker to keep pace with 
changing conditions and 
eventually advance in the oc- 
cupation. 


. Where training is confined to 


a single operation, to de- 
velop high production speed, 
extended over the period of 
time necessary to bring the 
operative to full piece rate 
ability. 

Comment: Routine drill to 
develop high production 
speed and dexterity is a legit- 
imate charge against the in- 
dustry rather than against 
public funds, hence the com- 
ments given under “2” pre- 
ceding apply here. 

Where plant foremen, me- 
chanics, or skilled workers 
are paid from public funds 
for giving casual instruction 
on the job incidental to the 
regular run of production. 
Comments: If such a pro- 
gram were financed from 
public funds, it would be a 
use of public money to pay 
an assistant to the foreman 
to discharge his instructing 
or his inspecting responsibil- 
ity for which he is paid by 
the company, as foreman, to 
discharge. Hence, in such a 
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case, the use of public funds 
would be a violation of the 
purposes of the National 
Vocational Education Act. 

. Where a_ disproportionate 
amount of time is spent on 
manipulative training, in 
comparison with related 
technical subjects, in a stand- 
ard production industry, 
where it cannot be justified 
by a check against the actual 
job requirements of the in- 
dustry, any accepted time 
standards for training for 
such jobs, or legitimate train- 
ing objectives. 

Comment: If such a pro- 
gram is not actually a phase 
of “4” preceding, where the 
use of public funds would re- 
sult in subsidizing industrial 
production, it would result 
in the exploitation of work- 
ers, which is contrary to the 
purposes of the National 
Act. 

. Where the training period is 
far in excess of that custom- 
arily given by the industry 
itself for payroll jobs, where 
it cannot be justified by a 
check against the actual job 
requirements of the industry, 
any accepted time standards 
for training for such jobs, or 
legitimate training objec- 
tives. 

Comment: Such a program 
would result in an exploita- 
tion of workers, which is 
contrary to the purposes of 
the National Act, and the use 
of public funds would dis- 
credit vocational education 


for inefficiency and excessive 
cost. 

Where the training is ex- 
tended over long periods of 
time on regular production 
work, without pay or at re- 
duced pay. 

Comment: Not only would 
this type of program exploit 
the workers, which is con- 
trary to the purposes of the 
National Act, but the use of 
public funds for it would dis- 
credit vocational education 
as subsidizing industrial pro- 
duction, which also is con- 
trary to the purposes of the 
National Act. 

Where an investigation of 
the program itself discloses 
that the objectives and the 
operation are such as to re- 
sult in subsidizing industrial 
production, rather than in 
providing training for the 
workers’ benefit. 

Comment: The use of public 
funds for such a program 
would be in violation of the 
purposes of the National 
Act. 


. Where those to receive the 


training are required to sign 
an agreement which, in 
effect, seeks to enable an em- 
ployer to evade or violate 
some State or Federal law. 
Comment: Such an agree- 
ment is not in accord with 
public interest or that of the 
individuals being trained, 
hence it is not in harmony 
with the purposes of the Na- 
tional Act. 


The advisory committee, appointed 
by the United States Commissioner 
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of Education, Dr. J. W. Studebaker, of the following representatives of 
at the request of the American Fed- employers, organized labor, and 
eration of Labor, meeting in Atlantic State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
City in October, 1935, is composed tion: 


Representatives of Labor: 
Joun P. Frey, Washington, D. C. 
GeorGcE L. Gooce, Atlanta, Ga. 
Emit Reve, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives of Employers: 
Joun E. Epcerton, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Max Mayer, New York, N. Y. 
Joun H. Zink, Baltimore, Md. 


Representatives of State Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education: 
R. C. SMALL, Boston, Mass. 
L. A. Witson, Albany, N. Y. 
B. H. Van Oot, Richmond, Va. 


FACTORY WORKER 


I left my child, today, in a day nursery; 

I left her happy, playing with a doll— 

A weighted doll that stood up straight again 

At every push they gave it. All the kids 

Stood round, and one of them would push it down 
Each time it came back up; and then they laughed— 
I never saw my young one laugh so much. 


And now I’m thinking . . . that I’m like that doll, 
And so are all of us that feed machines 
All day, to get the food that lets us live. 
And every time we try tu stand up straight 
Poverty throws us back; and sickness helps; 
And cold, and hunger, and the constant fear 
We'll lose our jobs—the fear they’ll take our kids 
Because we can’t support ’em—fear’s the worst 
Of all that reach out hands to push us back... 
Sometimes it seems as if they laugh at us. 
But we come back—we always do come back— 
They can’t quite keep us down... 
And yet... perhaps 
If they should hold us down—hold us too long 
So that the weight swung back the other way... . 
—DorotHy Brown THOMPsoN. 
Commonweal. 
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newly organized workers against 

the A. J. Lindemann-Hoverson 
Company at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
which started August 20, 1935, and 
is still actively in progress, has been 
marked by several unique develop- 
ments which should be of great inter- 
est to all of the organized labor 
movement. 

The causes leading to the strike 
are not new. It is the same old story 
of a reactionary, autocratic and domi- 
neering employer, who for years has 
held absolute sway over his em- 
ployees, refusing to recognize chang- 
ing conditions and continuing to deny 
all rights to his employees. 

The new aspects developed after 
the strike took place, and they are 
chiefly the tremendous public support 
of the strike, and the recognition by 
local public officials that a strike of 
this character is a social problem in 
which municipal government, as the 
direct agency of the people, must take 
an active interest. 

In July, 1935, the employees of 
the Lindemann-Hoverson Company, 
becoming dissatisfied with wages, as 
low as twenty-six cents per hour, 
working conditions and the operation 
or rather lack of operation of their 
company union, appealed to the Fed- 
erated Trades Council of Milwaukee 
County for assistance in organizing 
a bona fide labor union under the 
banner of the American Federation 
of Labor. Brother J. F. Friedrick, 
general organizer of the Federated 
Trades Council, arranged for a meet- 
ing for these workers which was well 
attended and action was taken at this 


"To strike of seven hundred 


meeting to organize the entire plant. 
As this involved members of the Ma- 
chinists, Metal Polishers, Foundry 
Employees and Molders Unions, the 
organization work was thereafter 
carried on by the Metal Trades 
Council, Otto Jirikowic, business 
agent, with the Federated Trades 
Council assisting. Meetings were 
held weekly and the response was so 
great that the company became 
alarmed and on August 15, 1935, 
laid off fifteen workers who were 
members of the union, under the pre- 
text that there was no work for them. 
When they asked when they would 
be called back to work they were told 
by their foreman “When you drop 
the union you can come back.” This 
action on the part of the company 
caused the workers to call a special 
meeting, August 19, 1935. Action 
was taken at this meeting to strike 
the plant, which action was carried 
out on August 20, 1935, with about 
one hundred and fifty workers on the 
picket line. Two days later prac- 
tically all of the nearly seven hundred 
workers were on strike and on the 
picket line, 

Efforts had been made, and were 
continued, to meet the company off- 
cials but they steadfastly refused to 
meet the chosen representatives of 
the strikers, declaring that they 
would not meet with anyone who was 
not employed by the company. 

The Federated Trades Council, 
through Brother J. F. Friedrick, re- 
quested a conference with the com- 
pany but was refused. Robert My- 
then, federal conciliator, attempted 
several times to bring the two parties 
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together but also failed. At one time 
Mythen had made an appointment 
with the company to meet a commit- 
tee of the strikers but when the com- 
mittee came into the office of the 
company, the company representa- 
tives refused to have anything to do 
with the committee because business 
agents and international representa- 
tives of the unions involved in the 
strike were members of the commit- 
tee. They again reiterated their 
stand, that they would only meet 
with the workers themselves. The 
company, however, was represented 
by Leo A. Mann, of the law firm of 
Lines, Spooner and Quarles. When 
the inconsistency of their action was 
pointed out to them they replied that 
they could hire any legal talent they 
thought was necessary to protect 
their legal rights. The arrogant at- 
titude of this employer, as exempli- 
fied by claiming rights for himself 
which he denied to his employees, is 
wholly responsible for this strike and 
the suffering it has caused to the citi- 
zens of Milwaukee. 

This un-American attitude of the 
employer brought the support of the 
entire city to the assistance of the 
strikers, with the result that the 
picket line at times grew to 2000 
pickets; mass demonstrations were 
held in front of the plant in which 
strike sympathizers, both men and 
women, took part until some five 
thousand people were gathered. The 
Federated Trades Council placed the 
firm on the “We don’t patronize” 
list and sent an appeal for moral as- 
sistance to all State Federations of 
Labor and City Central Bodies in the 
United States and Canada. Other 
local unions, notably the Steel Work- 
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ers and Automobile Workers Unions, 
formed parades of from four hun- 
dred to five hundred men and women, 
and with their flags and banners fly- 
ing marched in a body to the picket 
line and assisted in the picketing. 

One feature of the strike was the 
picketing of the plant by the children 
of the strikers and their sympathiz- 
ers from 3:30 p. m. to 7:30 p. m. 
As many as two thousand children 
from two to sixteen years of age 
formed this picket line and sang 
strike songs. This picket line was 
perfectly organized, the older chil- 
dren acting as picket captains, lieu- 
tenants and cheer leaders. The dis- 
cipline maintained by this picket line 
was as good, if not better, than that 
of their parents. The children that 
marched in this picket line will never 
forget the strike of their parents 
against the Lindemann-Hoverson 
Company. 

The police department furnished 
some four hundred uniformed police- 
men plus the plain clothes officers in 
maintaining peace and order, thereby 
depriving the rest of the city of police 
protection. At one time the police 
department stopped all traffic within 
three city blocks of the plant, causing 
people and school children who lived 
in the immediate vicinity of the plant 
to go out of their way to reach home. 
This was the first time in recent years 
that anything like this was attempted 
in Milwaukee and in order to offset 
this move on the part of the police 
a resolution was introduced in the 
Common Council by Alderman Ja- 
nicki, ordering the police to open the 
streets. The resolution was adopted 
by the Common Council, at their 
meeting, September 26, 1935. At 
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this same meeting of the Common 
Council, Alderman Boncel introduced 
the ordinance which has received so 
much publicity in labor circles. This 
ordinance was passed September 30, 


1935. 


FILE NUMBER 56838 
91—AN ORDINANCE 


To create Sections 1036.1 to 1036.6 inclusive, of 
the Milwaukee Code of 1914, providing for 
the elimination of violence and other forms of 
disturbances, and otherwise insuring the peace 
and comfort of the community. 


The Mayor and Common Council of the City of 
Milwaukee do ordain as follows: 


Part 1. There are hereby created six new 
sections of the Milwaukee Code of 1914 to read: 

Section 1036.1. Legislative Finding. (a) It 
is the declared policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment in Section 151 of Title 29 U. S. C. A., 
commonly called the Wagner Act, to eliminate 
the causes of certain substantial obstructions to 
the free flow of commerce and to mitigate and 
eliminate these obstructions when they have oc- 
curred, by encouraging the practice and pro- 
cedure of collective bargaining by protecting the 
exercise by workers of full freedom of associa- 
tion, self-organization and designation of repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating the terms and conditions of 
their employment for their mutual aid or pro- 
tection. 

(b) It is the declared policy of the State of 
Wisconsin in Section 268.18 of the Statutes that 
negotiations of terms and conditions of labor 
should result from voluntary agreement between 
employers and employes, and that workmen have 
full freedom of association, self-organization, 
and the designation of representatives of their 
own choosing, to negotiate the terms and con- 
ditions of employment and they shall be free 
from interference, restraint or coercion of em- 
ployers in designating such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concertive activi- 
ties, for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 

(c) It is herewith declared that under certain 
conditions the City of Milwaukee may become 
liable in damages for injury to persons or prop- 
erty occasioned by large assemblages of people. 

(d) It is hereby declared that the denial by 
employers to their employes of the right to or- 
ganize and select representatives of their own 
choosing to negotiate the terms and conditions 
of employment in defiance of the policy laid 
down by the United States Government and in 
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defiance of the policy of the State of Wisconsin, 
leads to strikes and other forms of industrial 
unrest which have the effect: 

1. Of causing the assemblage of a large num- 
ber of men, women and children in and about 
the premises of such employer. 

2. Straining the capacity of the Police Depart- 
ment when policing the area, thus depriving 
the public residing in other parts of the city of 
its right to the usual standard of police protec- 
tion. 

3. Denying citizens their right to the full 
and free use of the streets and highways in the 
vicinity of the employer’s premises. 

4. Creating generally evil consequences which 
are offensive to the morals, health and general 
welfare of the community at large. 

5. Creating a feeling of resentment among 
the citizens and residents of Milwaukee who are 
not directly concerned with such collective bar- 
gaining and ‘causing a real danger to life, limb 
and property. 

(e) It is further declared that to prevent 
the danger of disorder arising out of the con- 
ditions herein described this ordinance is here- 
with enacted. 

Section 1036.2. Where a person, firm or cor- 
poration through its officers or agents refuses 
to meet with the representatives designated or 
selected for the purpose of collective bargaining 
by the majority of the employes in a unit cre- 
ated for the purpose of collective bargaining in 
respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of employ- 
ment or other conditions of employment, and 
such refusal causes the assemblage of two hun- 
dred or more persons within an area of one-half 
acre on the streets adjacent to the plant, shop, 
foundry, factory, store or other place of busi- 
ness where employes are employed, for one hour 
or more on each of two successive days and such 
assemblage in the opinion of the Mayor or Chief 
of Police constitutes a danger to life, limb or 
property, the Mayor or Chief of Police shall de- 
clare the operation of such plant, shop, foundry, 
factory, store or other place of business under 
such conditions a public danger, and such per- 
son, firm or corporation shall be deemed to be 
operating and conducting a public nuisance. 

Section 1036.3. The Mayor or the Chief of 
Police shall give written notice to the person, 
firm or corporation, or any of its principal offi- 
cers, reciting that such further operation of such 
plant, shop, foundry, factory, store or other busi- 
ness while such assemblage continues, consti- 
tutes a public danger, and shall order the clos- 
ing of the said plant, foundry, factory, store or 
business and prevent ingress or egress to such 
plant, shop, foundry, factory, store or other busi- 
ness, within twenty-four hours of service of such 
Notice, except to provide for the maintenance 
and protection of the building or premises. 
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Section 1036.4. Whenever the mayor is about 
to act under this ordinance he is herewith au- 
thorized to appoint a committee of nine citizens 
of the City of Milwaukee, three of whom shall 
be representatives of employers employing more 
than ten employes in their place of business or 
establishment, three of whom shall be represent- 
atives of labor, and three of whom shall be 
members of the clergy of religious groups and 
denominations; that such committee shall make 
advisory findings to the mayor upon the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Has there been a refusal by the employer 
to meet with representatives designated or se- 
lected for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing by the majority of the employes in a unit 
created for the purpose of collective bargaining 
in respect to conditions of employment? 

2. Is such refusal causing the assemblage of 
two hundred or more persons within an area 
of one-half acre on the streets adjacent to the 
plant, shop, foundry, factory, store or other 
place of business where the employes are em- 
ployed for the length of time set forth in this 
ordinance? 

3. Does such assemblage constitute a danger 
to the life, limb or property of the citizens of 
Milwaukee? 

Section 1036.5. Any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, or any of its officers failing to abide by 
the order of the Mayor or Chief of Police, or 
otherwise violating any provisions of Sections 
1036.1, 1036.2 and 1036.3 shall be subject to a 
fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more than 
three hundred dollars for each day’s violation, 
or imprisonment in the House of Correction for 
a period of ninety days. 

Section 1036.6. If any section, subsection, sen- 
tence, clause or phrase of this ordinance is for 
any reason held to be unconstitutional, such de- 
cision shall not affect the validity of the re- 
maining portions of this ordinance. The Com- 
mon Council of the City of Milwaukee hereby 
declares that it would have passed this ordi- 
nance and each section, subsection, sentence, 
clause and phrase thereof, irrespective of the 
fact that any one or more other sections, sub- 
sections, sentences, clauses or phrases be de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Part 2. All ordinances or parts of ordinances 
contravening the provisions of this ordinance are 
hereby repealed. 

Part 3. This ordinance shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 

Passed September 30, 1935. 


In the face of all this the plant 
closed down, October 2, 1935. It 
reopened with sixty strikebreakers on 
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October 29, 1935, operating one de- 
partment and have been adding to 
this force ever since that time. 

An injunction suit against the 
strikers was started in the name of 
one hundred and seventy strikebreak- 
ers, asking the courts to restrain the 
pickets from interfering with their 
right to enter and leave the plant. 
The strikebreakers’ plea was that 
they wanted to work and if the in- 
junction was granted the company 
would open its plant. 

The courts issued an injunction re- 
straining violence and disorder. 

The company attacked the Boncel 
ordinance in the circuit courts, Octo- 
ber 21, 1935, by filing an action 
against the City of Milwaukee, 
Mayor Daniel W. Hoan and Chief 
of Police J. G. Laubenheimer, charg- 
ing that the ordinance ‘violated a pro- 
vision of the State constitution and 
the due process clause of the four- 
teenth amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. During 
the hearing on this case the company 
representatives stated time and time 
again that they would not negotiate 
with the chosen representatives of 
the employees. On January 8, 1936, 
Judge Braun threw the case out of 
court on the grounds that the valid- 
ity of the Boncel ordinance was not 
properly before the court. 

The unions filed a complaint with 
the National Labor Relations Board 
on November 16, 1935, charging the 
company with violation of the Wag- 
ner Law. The company appealed to 
the federal court for an injunction 
restraining the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board from carrying out its 
functions. Judge Geiger granted the 
injunction on December 21, 1935. 
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The strike has been in effect five 
months. During all this time, and in 
spite of all the hardships and suffer- 
ing, in spite of the hundreds of ar- 
rests of strikers and sympathizers, 
in spite of all the letters the company 
sent to the strikers to undermine 
their morale, the strikers are stead- 
fast and determined in winning this 
strike. Even with the thermometer 
at 15 and 20 degrees below zero, for 
weeks, an aggressive picket line is 
being maintained. It will probably 
take two generations to wipe out the 
hatreds that have been caused by the 
Lindemann-Hoverson firm during 
this strike. The children that 
marched in the picket lines in this 
strike will never forget it. This firm, 
by its arrogant and un-American at- 
titude, has lost the good will of the 
citizens of this community. It has 


lost the good will of the employers 


and business men of this community, 
a community that has a reputation 
for good government and friendli- 
ness that is nation-wide. This is one 
of the few employers in Milwaukee 
who refused to negotiate with repre- 
sentatives of his employees. Practi- 
cally all other employers here have 
signed agreements with their em- 
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ployees and have been renewing these 
agreements when they expire. 

But Lindemann-Hoverson, aided 
and abetted by their legal counsel, 
say in effect, we will run our factory 
to suit ourselves, the workers have 
nothing to say, they will take what 
we decide is good for them. This 
un-American attitude can have only 
one result, namely, that the workers 
realize more than ever their need of 
a strong union to assist them in hav- 
ing legislation enacted for more 
stringent laws than even the Boncel 
Ordinance. This strike will be the 
cause of state and national legisla- 
tion that will make it impossible in 
the future for any employer to refuse 
to bargain with his employees, and 
thereby jeopardize the peace of an 
entire community. 


Submitted by: 


J. F. Frreprick, 


General Organizer of 
Federated Trades Council. 


OtTTo JIRIKOWIC, 


Business Representative 
of Metal Trades Council. 


HERMAN SEIDE, 
General Secretary of 


Federated Trades Council. 





THE I. L.O. MONTH BY MONTH 


SMITH SIMPSON 


NE of the most important ses- 
O sions of the International La- 
bor Conference will be the 
Twentieth Session, to be held this 
year, June 4, at Geneva. Five of 
the seven items which have already 
been placed on the agenda deal with 
the reduction of hours. Conventions 
have been drafted by the I. L. O., in 
accordance with instructions of previ- 
ous sessions of the Conference, re- 
ducing hours of work (1) on public 
works, (2) in the building and civil 
engineering industry, (3) in iron and 
steel works, (4) in coal mines, and 
(5) in the textile industry, These 
Conventions, with the exception of 
the textile convention, came before 
the 1935 Session of the Conference 
for first discussion. They will come 
before the 1936 Session for final 
adoption or rejection. The textile 
Convention drafted by the Office 
comes before the Conference this 
year for the first time. 

Considerable interest will attach to 
these Conventions. I. L. O. figures 
on unemployment show a downward 
trend in total unemployment through- 
out the world in 1935, but large num- 
bers of workers continue unemployed 
in the major industrial countries of 
the world and are likely to continue 
unemployed unless both direct and 
indirect means can be used for creat- 
ing jobs. Furthermore, the position 
of certain industries has been ren- 
dered precarious because of competi- 
tive advantages arising from differ- 
ences in the treatment of labor. Prin- 


cipal among such industries is the tex- 
tile industry. 

There are 24 countries in all which 
produce textiles.. Of these, 15 can 
be classified as major producers, for 
they employ 50,000 workers or more: 
Austria, Belgium, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, India, Italy, Japan, the Neth- 
erlands, Poland, Switzerland, the 
United States, and the U.S.S.R. A 
recent “White report” of the I. L. O. 
on hours regulations by the different 
textile countries of the world reveals 
some interesting information. The 
8-hour day has been legalized in the 
following countries: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 
and Poland; and of these, all but Aus- 
tria have also legalized a weekly limi- 
tation of 48 hours. Germany and 
Switzerland have not placed any limi- 
tation on daily hours but have enacted 
a 48-hour week into law. The Neth- 
erlands have an 84-hour day and a 
48-hour week. In Great Britain 
hours are regulated by special agree- 
ments made with each industry. In 
Russia the 7-hour day has been estab- 
lished. In Japan there are apparently 
no hours limitations for male work- 
ers, although for female workers and 
children under 16, the legal limitation 
is 11 hours a day. In China there is 
no nation-wide limitation at all. The 
textile industry would normally come 
under the Factory Acts of 1929 and 


*For the purpose of the proposed textile Con- 
vention, the I. L. O. is treating all branches of 
industry to be included, i.e., wool and worsted, 
cotton, silk, rayon, linen, hemp, jute, etc., but not 
the manufacture of rayon yarn. 
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1932, which prescribe a limitation of 
48 hours a week; but these Acts are 
reported by the Chinese Government 
to be incapable of immediate applica- 
tion to the textile industry. In India 
54 hours a week are permitted by law. 

It is evident from these figures that 
the questions which will come before 
the 1936 Conference in connection 
with a textile Convention will be many 
and complex. There are certain uni- 
formities in regulation among the 
European countries; but there are 
wide differences between European 
and Asiatic countries, not only as to 
regulations but as to the enforcement 
of regulations. Such differences are 
felt by many people to accord an un- 
healthy trade advantage to certain of 
the Asiatic countries. The worker 
delegates from such countries have 
been long insisting in the I. L. O. that 
such differences need not exist and the 


matter is certain to come up for de- 
bate in this year’s session. 

There are other questions scarcely 
less complex, due to national differ- 
ences in practice and regulation. 
These may be summarized as follows: 


(1) What shall be the scope of the 
Convention? Shall it apply to all 
branches of the textile industry, or 
only to certain branches, or, in excep- 
tional cases, to certain occupations 
only? 

(2) What classes of persons shall 
it cover? Shall exceptions be made 
of certain categories of employees, 
such as those occupying positions of 
supervision and those in charge of 
technical work? 

(3) How shall “hours of work” 
be defined? Shall they be defined so 


as to exclude rest periods during 


which employees are not at the dis- 
posal of their employer? 

(4) What provision shall be made 
for shift work? With the introduc- 
tion of automatic looms manufac- 
turers have sought to run their plants 
for the longest possible hours. Shall 
the Convention provide that when 
work is continued day and night, 4 
shifts shall be organized? Shall the 
number of shifts be limited? How 
much of a break between shifts should 
the Convention prescribe? 

(5) Should the Convention permit 
working overtime for the making up 
of lost time? The regulations of a 
number of European countries permit 
this. 

(6) What exceptions shall be al- 
lowed from the hours limitations? 
If prior hours Conventions of the 
I. L. O. offer a lead, the following 
exceptions will be discussed at the 
1936 Conference: 


(i) Accidents, actual or threat- 
ened; urgent repairs to machinery or 
plant; and other cases of force ma- 
jeure; 

(ii) Operations which for techni- 
cal reasons cannot be interrupted at 
will; 

(iii) Preparatory and _ comple- 
mentary work; 

(iv) Intermittent work; 

(v) Exceptional pressure of work. 


How shall such exceptions be de- 
fined so as to prevent violations, unin- 
tentional and intentional? 

(7) What measures should the 
Convention provide for enforcement 
of its provisions? 

The.importance of the textile Con- 
vention from an international stand- 
point arises from the fact that it is an 
industry which employs the largest 
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number of workers—some 11 million 
workers in 20 countries—and the fact 
that its products are subject to keen 
international competition, involving 
a large number of trade exchanges. 
The high proportion of female labor 
in the industry adds to both the com- 
plexity and necessity of effective regu- 
lation and administration. The prob- 
lem of continuous processes will not 
be present, because, although the tex- 
tile industry was one of the first in 
which human labor was replaced by 
machinery, and mechanization has 
gone to such lengths as to account for 
a large proportion of the heavy unem- 
ployment in all branches of the indus- 
try, the mechanical processes involved 
in the manufacture of textiles are not 
necessarily continuous. 

From the standpoint of American 
labor the importance of the proposed 
textile Convention is two-fold: pro- 


tection against unfair competition 
from abroad and a re-affirmation of 
the duty of the Federal Government 
to prescribe minimum standards of 
labor in at least our key industries. 


Agenda of 1936 Conference 


As announced on February 6, the 
agenda of the 1936 Conference will 
consist of the following items: (1) 
Regulation of systems of recruiting 
workers; (2) Holidays with pay; 
(3) Reduction of hours of work on 
public works; (4) Reduction of hours 
of work in the building and civil engi- 
neering industry; (5) Reduction of 
hours of work in iron and steel works; 
(6) Reduction of hours of work in 
coal mines; (7) Reduction of hours 
of work in the textile industry; (8) 
Safety provisions for workers in 
building construction. 
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The 74th Session of the Governing 
Body is scheduled for February 20, 
at which meeting the complete agenda 
of the Conference will be determined. 
At its 73d Session, held October 24- 
26, 1935, the Governing Body pro- 
visionally selected the following 
items to be added to the above list 
for discussion at the 1936 Confer- 
ence: (1) Reduction of hours in the 
printing and book-binding trades; 
(2) Reduction of hours in the chemi- 
cal industry; (3) Rights of radio per- 
formers; (4) Apprenticeship and 
technical education; (5) Improve- 
ment of labor statistics; (6) Regu- 
lation of special types of contracts of 
employment. 

The Governing Body will also 
have before it at its February meeting 
the proposal of the United States to 
revise the child labor Conventions of 
the I. L. O. so as to increase the mini- 
mum age from 14 to 15. George M. 
Harrison, vice president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and presi- 
dent of the Railway Clerks, will 
represent American Labor at the 
February session of the Governing 


Body. 


Ratifications of Conventions 


Estonia.—The formal ratification 
of Convention No. 41 (prohibiting 
night work of women) by Estonia 
was registered with the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations on December 
21, 1935. 

Sweden—The formal ratification 
of Convention No. 34 (abolishing 
fee-charging employment agencies), 
by the Swedish Government was reg- 
istered with the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations on January 1, 


1936. 
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Disarmament and the I. L. O. 


The diversion of great sums of 
money each year into armies, navies, 
and aircraft flotillas constitute one of 
the most serious obstacles to world 
trade, recovery and employment. In 
the present situation, in which expen- 
sive additions to armaments are 
promised by the national govern- 
ments of the world, it would be well 
to have an impartial analysis made of 
the ways in which armament contrib- 
utes to employment and the ways in 
which it contributes to unemploy- 
ment. There have been scattering 
attempts at such a study, but a good 
analysis still remains to be made. In 
view of the appeal which is likely to 
be made to the working people by 
those who desire great additional 
armament, it would be wise for an in- 
stitution dedicated to the welfare of 
the workers of the world to give us a 
clear-cut report on the economic 
effects of armaments and to indicate 
what policy would contribute most to 
the efficacy of that institution, its sys- 
tem of labor Conventions, and the 
progress and stabilization of employ- 
ment all over the world. There is, 
surely, no more vital a subject to 
which the staff of the I. L. O. could 
turn for thorough investigation than 
this one. 


Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 


Convention No. 26 of the I. L. O. 
obligates governments to create ma- 
chinery for establishing a minimum 
wage. This Convention has so far 
been ratified by 18 countries: Aus- 
tralia, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Mexico, Nicaragua, Nor- 


way, Spain, Union of South Africa 
and Uruguay. Extensive wage-cut- 
ting during the depression has made 
this Convention of especial import- 
ance to workers. At the request of 
the 1935 Conference, the Governing 
Body has recently communicated with 
the countries members of the I. L. O. 
which have not as yet ratified this 
Convention with the hope that addi- 
tional ratifications will be forthcom- 
ing. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
18 ratifications thus far deposited 
with the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, six are of countries on the 
American continents. The United 
States has not ratified this Conven- 
tion. 


James Wilson 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of James Wilson as 
Executive Assistant in the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at Geneva. Mr. 
Wilson, at present a member of the 
City Council at Cincinnati, Ohio, is a 
former vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. From 
1902-1934 he was president of the 
Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America. He was the American 
Federation of Labor fraternal dele- 
gate to the British Trades Union 
Congress, 1906. In 1918 he was 
sent to Great Britain and France by 
President Wilson as Chairman of a 
Labor Mission. He was sent by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
Labor Adviser to the World Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference in 
London in 1933, and was the first 
representative of American Labor on 
the Governing Body of the I. L. O., 
taking his seat February, 1935. 
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Guatemala 


In the Republic of Guatemala the 
termination of service contracts is 
governed by Title II of the Code of 
Commerce and by Decree No. 1434 
of April 30, 1926.°%° The Code of 
Commerce pertains to managers and 
employees rendering services in com- 
mercial establishments. Article 132 
provides that if the time of service 
has not been stipulated in the employ- 
ment contract, the employer may ter- 
minate the contract by giving a 
month’s advance notice. He may, 
however, make the discharge imme- 
diately effective by paying the corres- 
ponding month’s salary. By Article 
133, contracts that have been entered 
into for a definite duration may not 
be rescinded by the employer, except 
for cause as specified in the law, with- 
out paying an indemnity for damages 
suffered by the dismissed employee. 

The above mentioned code provi- 
sions were substantially re-enacted by 
Decree No. 1434 of April 30, 1926 
(“Law of Labor’’), and extended to 
include almost all classes of workers, 
including manual laborers. Under 
Article 2 of this law, contracts of em- 
ployment are to be concluded for a 
fixed period or for a particular under- 
taking. The term of employment for 
wage earners is not to exceed one year, 
while the supervisory personnel which 


See Legislative Series, 1926—Guatemala I 
(International Labour Office). 


is paid on a salary basis may be en- 
gaged for a longer period. 

Articles 2 and 5 are contradictory. 
While Article 2 imposes the conclu- 
sion of definite term contracts, Article 
5 recognizes indefinite term contracts 
and establishes the rule for their ter- 
mination. Such indefinite term con- 
tracts may be terminated by the em- 
ployer by giving two weeks’ notice in 
the case of manual laborers and one 
month’s in the case of salaried per- 
sonnel. In this case the injured 
laborer or employee may bring an 
action for damages if fraud or abuse 
of the right to terminate the contract 
can be proved. 

Women workers are protected 
against dismissal on account of preg- 
nancy. Under.the 1926 law a woman 
worker has the right to absent herself 
from her job or position four weeks 
before and five weeks after confine- 
ment, during which period she is en- 
titled to 50 per cent of her regular 
wages. If she remains away from her 
work for a longer period because of 
pregnancy, she may not be dismissed 
for this reason. If she is dismissed 
within three months before or after 
confinement, she is entitled to ninety 
days’ wages or salary and in addition 
to any compensation due in lieu of dis- 
missal notice. 


Mexico 


Mexico has enacted a vast amount 
of labor legislation which includes 
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regulations for the termination of 
labor contracts.** The first provision 
dealing with this phase of labor rela- 
tions was contained in the Commercial 
Code of September 15, 1889, which 
required a month’s notice of dismissal 
to employees of commercial establish- 
ments who were engaged for indefinite 
periods. Most of the labor laws in 
force in the United States of Mexico 
have been enacted since the promul- 
gation of the Federal Constitution of 
Mexico on February 5, 1917. Prior 
to this date a law was passed on Octo- 
ber 27, 1916, by the State of Coahuila 
de Zaragoza which contained regula- 
tions regarding the employment con- 
tract, including dismissal and compen- 
sation for wrongful dismissal. It 
would appear that similar regulations 
were in force in other Mexican states, 
for Professor Troncoso, in his analy- 


* See Deprez, of. cit., pp. 71-74, 180-181, 274- 
278, 456-458; Frank Tannenbaum, The Mexican 
Agrarian Revolution; The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May, 1917, pp. 94-102; Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Vol. XII, 1917, pp. 92-98; 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1917, pp. 167- 
171; International Labour Review, October, 1922, 
pp. 665-669; Martha Dobbin, “Labor Legisla- 
tion in Mexico,” Monthly Labor Review, Decem- 
ber, 1922; Martha Dobbin, “Individual and Col- 
lective Bargaining Under Mexican State Labor 
Laws,” Monthly Labor Review, August, 1923; 
Martha Dobbin, “Individual and Collective Bar- 
gaining Under Mexican State Labor Laws,” 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1923; John 
Ritchie, 3d, “Analysis of Mexican State Laws on 
Wages and Hours of Labor, and Employment of 
Women and Children,” Monthly Labor Review, 
November, 1923; Ethel C. Yohe, “Labor Laws of 
Durango, Mexico,” Monthly Labor Review, April, 
19243; Industrial and Labour Information, Decem- 
ber 21, 1925, pp. 12-13; Legislative Series, 192I— 
Mexico 1, 1923—Mexico 1, 1925—Mexico I and 2, 
1927—Mexico 1, 193I—Mexico 1 (International 
Labour Office); Labor Legislation of Mexico 
(Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 569, October, 1932) ; M. Poblete- 
Troncoso, “The Mexican Federal Labour Code,” 
International Labour Review, May, 1933. 
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sis of the Mexican Federal Labor 
Code of 1931, makes the statement 
that “With regard to the suspension 
or denunciation of contracts of em- 
ployment, the Act follows in general 
the classical principles of the Civil 
Law concerning the termination of 
contracts, with certain special provi- 
sions due to the social and economic 
nature of contracts of employment.” * 

The present liberal legal provisions 
dealing with labor and social welfare, 
which have been referred to as the 
“bill of rights” of Mexican labor, 
have their origin in the revolution of 
1910 and are contained in article 123 
of the Mexican Constitution of 1917. 
This article set forth the fundamental 
principles on which future labor policy 
was to be developed, and it was ex- 
pected that the several States would 
enact laws embodying these basic prin- 
ciples. This expectation was, how- 
ever, not realized. Mexico consists 
of a federation of 28 States, 3 Ter- 
ritories, and a Federal District. The 
National Congress was empowered to 
enact labor laws only for the Federal 
District and the Territories and for 
certain enterprises, including mines 
and railways. The enactment of labor 
legislation for the several States of 
the Union was the right of the indi- 
vidual States, but of the 28 States 
only 19 enacted comprehensive labor 
laws in compliance with article 123 
of the Federal Constitution, while the 
others passed very inadequate labor 
laws or none at all. Only a few laws, 
among them a decree creating con- 
ciliation and arbitration tribunals, 
were passed by the National Con- 
gress. 


\ 


* M. Poblete-Troncoso, of. cit., p. 642. 
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Dissatisfaction over the lack of 
uniform and comprehensive labor 
laws in the whole Republic, and the 
rise of numerous disputes with regard 
to the interpretation of existing labor 
laws, brought forth vigorous demands 
for the placing of labor legislation 
under federal jurisdiction. But the 
federalization of labor legislation 
was impossible without a constitu- 
tional amendment. A Federal Labor 
Code, first prepared in 1928, went 
through three drafts and was sub- 
mitted to the public for criticism. A 
special session of the Mexican Con- 
gress was held in 1929 to act on the 
constitutional amendment necessary 
to make possible federal labor legis- 
lation. The present Federal Labor 


Code, which provides the entire Re- 
public with uniform labor laws, was 
passed with substantial majority by 
the National Congress on August 18, 


1931, and became law on its publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial ten days 
later. 

All classes of private workers are 
covered by the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Labor Code, without regard to 
the nature of the enterprise in which 
they are employed, and no worker 
can contract away the rights it confers 
upon him. In spite of organized 
labor’s objection to individual con- 
tracts, labor contracts may be entered 
into individually or collectively, 
though under the law employers must 
conclude collective contracts if de- 
manded by their workers. Workers 
may engage to perform services for a 
fixed or for an indefinite period, but 
in no case may an individual contract 
of service last for more than one year. 
To avoid disputes arising out of labor 
contracts concluded orally, the law 
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requires that they be drawn up in 
writing, except in the case of con- 
tracts for agricultural work, for do- 
mestic service, for temporary and 
casual work that is to last for not 
more than 60 days, and for services 
whose total value is not more than 
100 pesos. Agricultural workers are 
nevertheless well protected, for “The 
Mexican Code may be considered the 
most advanced in the matter of regu- 
lations for the employment of agri- 
cultural workers.” ** Mexican do- 
mestic servants, it is true, are largely 
neglected. 

The Federal Labor Code pre- 
scribes in detail the conditions under 
which labor contracts may be tempor- 
arily suspended, rescinded, and termi- 
nated. To suspend work, officials of 
an enterprise must petition and first 
secure permission from the respective 
Conciliation and Arbitration Board. 
Such suspension may be permitted on 
grounds of lack of raw materials, un- 
favorable market conditions, death or 
incapacity of the employer, etc. Dur- 
ing this period the worker retains his 
contractual right to his job. After 
the resumption of operations the 
worker must be notified of the fact in 
due time and may claim his former 
employment for a period of thirty 
days. Mexican workers are thus pro- 
tected by law against discharge in sea- 
sonal industries. 

The law stipulates definitely under 
what conditions the employment con- 
tract may be rescinded by either party. 
If the employer has been deceived as 
to the worker’s ability by either the 
worker or his trade union, the con- 
tract may be rescinded only during 
the first thirty days of employment. 


* Ibid., pp. 650-651. 
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Thereafter the contract can be re- 
scinded and the worker discharged 
abruptly only for cause as specified 
by law. If the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Board finds that the discharge 
was not justified, the employer must 
pay the discharged worker regular 
wages while the case is being decided 
and in addition three months’ wages 
by way of damages. The same dam- 
ages are payable by the employer if 
a worker rescinds the contract due to 
one of the causes listed in the law 
which permit rescission on the part of 
the worker. 

The conditions under which service 
contracts terminate are definitely pre- 
scribed by law as well. Premature or 
irregular termination on the part of 
the employer subjects him to the pen- 
alty of paying dismissal indemnities. 
A worker discharged for trade union 
affiliation or for having taken place 
in a lawful strike*’ is entitled to three 
months’ wages as dismissal compen- 
sation. The employer also becomes 
liable for the payment of this dis- 
charge compensation if the worker 
leaves his post on account of the lack 
of good faith of the employer or be- 
cause of mistreatment of himself or 
of a member of his family at the 
hands of the employer or his repre- 
sentatives. All labor disputes must 
be submitted to arbitration. If an 
employer refuses to do so or to accept 
the award of the Arbitration Board, 
the contract is thereby terminated 
and the employer is obliged to pay 
three months’ wages. 

To some extent Mexican workers 
are protected in their employment 


* The Federal Labor Code specifies the condi- 
tions under which strikes and lockouts are law- 
ful and unlawful. 
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contract rights even where an enter- 
priser closes down due to fortuitous 
or force majeure causes. If the em- 
ployer was insured when the disaster 
occurred, upon collecting the insur- 
ance money he is obliged to re-estab- 
lish the business to the extent of the 
insurance collected; and if this is not 
done, the workers must be paid an 
indemnity amounting to three months’ 
earnings. In the case of judicial 
liquidation of an establishment, the 
personnel must be indemnified with 
one month’s wages or salary. In the 
case of total closure of a business, if 
the employer establishes a similar 
business within one year, either di- 
rectly or through third parties, he is 
obliged to employ the same workers 
that served him before or to pay 
them three months’ salary at the op- 
tion of the workers. The death of 
the employer does not cause the ter- 
mination of the labor contract, unless 
his death unavoidably causes the clos- 
ing of the business. 

By article 128 of the Federal 
Labor Code, workers in Mexico are 
partially protected from the hazard 
of unemployment due to techno- 
logical improvements. The article 
reads: “If an employer is under the 
necessity of reducing his staff in con- 
sequence of the installation of ma- 
chinery or new methods of work, he 
may terminate the contract of em- 
ployment with the superfluous em- 
ployees and pay them as compensa- 
tion the amount stipulated in the 
relevant contracts, or in default of 
an agreement the equivalent of three 
months’ wages.” The same indem- 
nity is payable to the working force 
in case a fifm buys out a competitor 
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and proceeds to close down the com- 
petitor’s works.** 

Railway employees, when dis- 
missed on account of the abolition of 
their posts, must be paid three 
months’ dismissal wages. In addi- 
tion they retain the rights which they 
acquired before dismissal and to re- 
instatement if their posts are subse- 
quently re-established. On March 
26, 1931, the Mexican National Rail- 
ways paid approximately $500,000 in 
dismissal compensation and the ex- 
pense of transporting them either to 
their homes or to farms placed at 
their disposal by the government to 
4,000 railway workers. This pay- 
ment of an average of $125.00 to 
each dismissed worker was made un- 
der the terms of an agreement 
reached with the unions by which the 
railways withheld a projected gen- 
eral reduction in wages and working 


hours for the remaining employees.” 

Pregnant women employees of 
Mexico are not as well provided for 
as in some other Latin American 


countries. Under the Federal Labor 
Code women are entitled to eight 
days’ rest before the probable date 
of confinement and one month’s rest 
after confinement, during which 
period they are entitled to receive full 
wages and to have their posts kept 
open for them. Women employees 
are also granted the right to leave 
their work three months before child- 
birth if their work requires any con- 
siderable physical effort. They may 
not be dismissed during this period, 
though they are not entitled to wages. 


* For an account of an interesting recent case 
see Carleton Beals, “Mexico Expropriates,” The 
New Republic, July 13, 1932, pp. 227-228. 

See “4,000 Rail Workers Dismissed,” New 
York Herald Tribune, March 27, 1931. 
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Panama 

Only slight protection against ab- 
rupt discharge is afforded domestic 
servants and private employees and 
wage-earners in the Republic of Pan- 
ama. Workers of these categories 
are entitled to eight days’ advance 
notice of dismissal, in the case of con- 
tracts concluded for an _ indefinite 
period, under the Civil Code and 
several legislative acts.*° 

Act No. 23 of October 29, 1930," 
A maternity protection act, was passed 
in Panama with a view to preventing 
the dismissal of women employees on 
account of pregnancy and confine- 
ment. It prohibits the employment 
of women in any occupation whatso- 
ever for a total period of eight weeks 
before and eight weeks after child- 
birth. During this period they are 
entitled to fifty per cent of their earn- 
ings, and their jobs must be kept open 
for them. It is unlawful to give a 
woman employee notice of dismissal 
for a period of two months in addi- 
tion to the eight weeks following con- 
finement, if she is unable to return to 
her work because of illness due to con- 
finement. 

Peru 

Peru has passed liberal laws for 
the control of notice and indemnity to 
dismissed workers. Legal provisions 
dealing with this aspect of the em- 
ployment contract were first em- 
bodied in the Civil Code and in the 
Commercial Code, and have been am- 
plified by several recently enacted 
statutes. Specific provisions now ap- 


“See Codigo Administrativo (Editorial “La 
Moderna”—Quijano Y Quijano—Panama R. 
de P.). 

“See Legislative Series, 1930—Panama 1 (In- 
ternational Labour Office); Annual Review, 
1930, p. 266 (International Labour Office, 1931). 
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ply to commercial employees, wage- 
earners, pregnant women workers, 
and domestic servants. 

The most important legislation re- 
lates to commercial employees, and is 
found in Act No. 4916 of February 
7, 1924.* This act amended section 
296 of the Commercial Code and stip- 
ulated more liberal provisions in be- 
half of commercial employees. When 
the employment contract with this 
class of employee has not been con- 
cluded for a specified period evi- 
denced in a public document, it may be 
terminated by the employer only upon 
giving 90 days’ advance notice. Such 
notice is not required when the em- 
ployee is discharged because of mis- 
conduct or other justifiable reasons as 
specified in section 294 of the Com- 
mercial Code, nor is the compensa- 
tion referred to in the following para- 
graph payable in case of discharge for 
cause. 

In addition to 90 days’ dismissal 
notice, the 1924 law provides for the 
payment of dismissal compensation to 
all dismissed employees according to 
the following scale: after not more 
than two years of service, salary for 
one pay period; after more than two 
but not more than five years’ service, 
salary for two pay periods; after 
more than five but not more than ten 
years’ service, salary for four pay 
periods; after more than ten but not 
more than twenty years’ service, sal- 
ary for eight pay periods; after more 
than twenty but not more than twenty- 
five years’ service, salary for ten pay 
periods; and after more than twenty- 


“See Legislative Series, 1924—Peru 1 (Inter- 
national Labour Office) ; Industrial and Labour 
Information, June 16, 1924, pp. 28-29; and Legis- 
lative Series, 1925—Peru 1 (International La- 
bour Office). 
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five but not more than thirty years’ 
service, salary for twelve pay periods, 

It should be noted that these pay- 
ments are not in lieu of but in addition 
to the 90 days’ notice due employees, 
They are not looked upon as consti- 
tuting an indemnity for unjust dismis- 
sal but rather compensation for the 
loss of the employee’s equity in his 
position. The benefits apply after 
three months of consecutive service, 
such three months being considered as 
a trial period. Furthermore, every 
fraction of a years’ service is con- 
sidered as being a full year, providing 
that the fraction is not less than three 
months. 

These liberal provisions of the 
1924 law** were qualified by two con- 
ditions. The employee is not entitled 
to compensation if he leaves his em- 
ployment without giving his employer 
forty days’ advance notice of his in- 
tention to quit. The act further pro- 
vided that such compensation was not 
due the employee if he shared in the 
profits of his employer’s business. 
However, this last qualification was 
removed by Act No. 5119 of June 15, 
1925, and now all commercial em- 
ployees, whether they share in their 


“In addition to the 90 days’ dismissal notice 
and the dismissal compensation referred to above, 
this act provides for compulsory life insurance 
in the interest of commercial employees. Section 
3 of the act reads: “Any commercial employee 
who has been in the employment of the same em- 
ployer for four years without interruption shall 
be entitled to a life insurance policy, which shall 
be taken out by his employer for an amount equal 
to one-third of the total amount of his salary for 
the four years’ service; the employer or principal 
shall pay the premiums so long as the employee 
continues in his employment. The employee shall 
retain his right to the policy even if he leaves his 
employment, provided that he shall lose the said 
right altogether if he leaves his employment for 
any of the reasons specified in section 294 of the 
Commercial Code.” 
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employers’ profits or not, are entitled 
to dismissal compensations. The 
rights conferred by the act cannot be 
renonunced, are not liable to seizure, 
and apply equally to male and female 
employees engaged in commercial es- 
tablishments. 

It would appear that the act of 
1924 was too much in favor of em- 
ployees and too severe upon employ- 
ers, for on May 2, 1930, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Peru ap- 
proved an act by Parliament relating 
to compensation of salaried employ- 
ees for dismissal in which the com- 
pensation was reduced to half a 
month’s salary for each year of serv- 
ice.“* The act covers all salaried em- 
ployees working for private under- 
takings, except in retail trade. 

Wage-earning workers too enjoy 
some legal protection against abrupt 
discharge in Peru.*® Under a Decree 
of February 1, 1924, all laborers em- 
ployed in factories and workshops are 
entitled to 15 days’ advance notice of 
discharge. In default of such notice, 
the employer must pay such laborers 
an indemnity equal to the full wages 
which they would have earned during 
the notice period. Such notice must 
be made in writing to both the wage- 
earner and to the Labor Section of 
the Ministry of Development. 

Under the Act of November 25, 
1918, which regulates the employ- 
ment of women and children, Peru 
makes provisions for the protection 


“ See Industrial anad Labour Information, July 
28, 1930, pp. 146-147. 

“See Legislative Series, 1924—Peru 1, p. 3 
(International Labour Office); Industrial and 
Labour Information, June 9, 1924, p. 18; and 
Deprez, op. cit., p. 77. 
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of pregnant women employees.“ It 
prescribes compulsory stoppage of 
work 20 days preceding and 40 days 
following childbirth. During this 
rest period of 60 days the employer 
must pay the woman employee 60 per 
cent of her wages. If an employer 
dismisses a woman employee within 
three months before or three months 
after childbirth he is by law required 
to pay her 90 days’ wages, without 
prejudice to any indemnity stipulated 
in the service contract. 

Article 1636 of the Civil Code of 
June 28, 1852, vests police authori- 
ties with the power to regulate con- 
tracts of work for domestic serv- 
ants.“ By virtue of this article of the 
Civil Code, the policy commissioner 
of the District of Lima promulgated 
regulations on April 30, 1901, for 
concluding of contracts of work for 
domestic servants which include dis- 
missal notice. Such contracts must 
be drawn up in writing and must be 
signed under the direction of the po- 
lice. To terminate such contracts, 
masters must give domestic servants 
15 days’ advance notice, or they must 
pay wages for the notice period. The 
contract can, nevertheless, be broken 
abruptly and without paying dis- 
missal wages for very serious cause, 
and especially because of a disease con- 
tracted by the servant. 


Salvador 


All salaried employees, including 
women, who are engaged in commer- 
cial establishments are protected by 


“See Legislative Series, 1919—Peru 1 (Inter- 
national Labour Office) ; and Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, English edition, Vol. 
XIV, 1919, pp. 186-191. 

“See Deprez, op. cit., pp. 76, 281, 459-460. 
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law against arbitrary and unjustifi- 
able discharge. Such protection was 
first provided in the Salvadorean 
Commercial Code,** dated July 5, 
1904, and later in an act adopted by 
the National Legislative Assembly 
of Salvador on May 31, 1927. 
The Commercial Code provides 
that if no period of notice has been 
stipulated in the employment con- 
tract, the contract may be terminated 
by the employer at any time by giving 
one month’s advance notice. It can 
be terminated abruptly by the pay- 
ment of the month’s salary. If the 
contract has been concluded for a 
definite period, it cannot be termi- 
nated by the employer before the date 
of its expiry without the payment of 
compensation to the dismissed em- 
ployee. Abrupt dismissal without 
compensation is permissible for 


cause, the laws defining what consti- 


tute cause. If uncontrollable circum- 
stances prevent the employee from 
performing his duties, he may not be 
discharged and he is entitled to his 
salary, providing he is not prevented 
by such circumstances from perform- 
ing his duties for more than three 
consecutive months. 

Sections 152 and 153 of the Com- 
mercial Code were incorporated in 
the act of May 31, 1927. Section 5 
of the act reads in part: “If an em- 
ployee absents himself from work 
without sufficient reason, the head of 
the undertaking shall be entitled to 
make a proportionate deduction from 
his salary; but in case of certified ill- 
ness the employee may remain absent 


“See sections 152 and 153 of the Commercial 
Code of Salvador in Die Handelsgesetze Des 
Erdballs (Ausgabe: D. Berlin, 1909). 

* See Legislative Series, 1927—Salvador 1 (In- 
ternational Labour Office). 
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for not more than thirty days with 
full pay, for thirty further days with 
half-pay, and for another thirty days 
without pay but with the right to re- 
turn to his employment.” 

The 1927 act provides that in case 
of pregnancy, women employees are 
entitled to three months’ leave, two 
months before confinement and one 
month after confinement, if they have 
been in their employment for one year 
or more. For the three months’ 
period the employer must pay them 
half their regular salary. 


Uruguay 


Several laws have been enacted in 
Uruguay relating to retirement and 
pensions which make some provision 
for the payment of a form of dis- 
missal compensation in the case of a 
few classes of workers.°° The law of 
October 6, 1919, which deals pri- 
marily with pensions for public-sery- 
ice employees and laborers, provides 
for a discharge wage under certain 
conditions for workers employed in 
the railroad, telegraph, street rail- 
ways, telephone, and water and gas 
companies of the Republic. Employ- 
ees in restaurants and confectionaries, 
though the enterprises are operated 
by concessionaires, are included in the 
provisions of this law. 

An employee in these establish- 
ments is entitled to full pension upon 
completion of thirty years of service. 
He also has a right to a proportional 
pension when he has completed ten 
years of service, whether continuous 
or not, under certain conditions, one 
condition being that of discharge. 


© See Labor Legislation of Uruguay (Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


No. 494, July, 1929). 
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The national pension fund is thus 
drawn upon to compensate dis- 
charged workers in these services. 

The law of May 14, 1925, created 
a retirement and pension fund for 
employees of banking institutions and 
of the stock exchange, which again 
makes some provision for the pay- 
ment of dismissal wages. This class 
of employee is entitled to a pension: 
(1) when they reach the age of sixty; 
(2) when they become physically in- 
capacitated; and (3) when they lose 
their employment, where discharge is 
not due to the immorality of the em- 
ployee. However, a minimum of ten 
years’ service is necessary under this 
law to obtain a pension. When an 
employee is dismissed, half the pen- 
sion, which may be called a dismissal 
wage, is provided by the pension 
fund, the other half being borne by 
the employer who dismissed the em- 
ployee without sufficient cause. 

On June 14, 1927, this law was 
modified to the further advantage of 
the discharged employee. Under the 
modified law, banks and stock ex- 
changes that discharge employees un- 
justly are required to pay into the pen- 
sion fund an amount equivalent to 
the last month’s salary multiplied by 
the number of years the dismissed 
worker was in the employ of the in- 
stitution. The sum thus created is 
paid to the discharged employee in 
equal installments, the amount to be 
not less than the monthly salary he 
received before being dismissed from 
employment in cases where he has less 
than ten years’ service to his credit. 
When the discharged employee takes 
another position, the dismissal wage 
payment is discontinued. Where the 
discharged employee has more than 
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ten years’ service to his credit, the 
sum paid by the employer in the form 
of a dismissal wage is held by the 
pension fund and the discharged 
worker is immediately granted a pen- 
sion. In the latter case, the maximum 
paid to the ex-employee for the loss 
of his position may not exceed the 
equivalent of fifteen months’ salary. 

The institution discharging an em- 
ployee may consider that there was 
just cause for dismissal and that, con- 
sequently, the payment to the pension 
fund is not in order. In such a case 
the council of the pension fund deter- 
mines whether there was sufficient 
cause for the dismissal or not. If 
dissatisfied with the council’s award, 
either party may appeal to the court 
of appeals whose disposition of the 
case is final. Until the dispute is 
settled by the court of appeals, the 
employee losing his position receives 
half salary, this sum being paid 
monthly into the pension fund by the 
institution discharging the employee. 
The bank or exchange is obligated to 
pay the entire salary if the council 
decides unanimously that there was 
insufficient cause for discharge. 

This class of employee is further 
protected from loss of position in 
cases where attempts are made by em- 
ployers to force a worker out of his 
job by cutting his salary by more than 
ten percent. If four members of the 
council of the pension fund find that 
the real purpose of the salary reduc- 
tion was that of compelling an em- 
ployee to quit his position, the dis- 
charged worker is protected by this 
law. Ina case of this nature too, the 
decision of the court of appeals is 
final, if the council’s decision is ap- 
pealed by either party. 
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The pension fund protects em- 
ployees from loss of position even in 
cases where a bank or a branch bank 
is closed, or where affiliated offices 
or agencies of foreign institutions 
are withdrawn. In such cases the 
pension fund may demand the con- 
tributions and indemnities that cor- 
respond to the personnel that is re- 
tired, the benefits going to the dis- 
missed employees. The fund remains 
a privileged creditor even in the event 
of suspension of payment or bank- 
ruptcy. 

Venezuela 


Sections 1679-1682 of the Civil 
Code of 1922 regulate the conclusion 
and termination of employment con- 
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tracts in Venezuela.” The law pre- 
scribes that salaried employees may 
be engaged only for a fixed period or 
for a specific task, while wage earners 
may not be hired for a period exceed- 
ing six months. If the employer de- 
sires to terminate a contract in which 
no time limit has been set, he must 
give a month’s notice or pay one 
month’s wages. ——Two months’ salary 
by way of compensation must be paid 
to employees engaged under a con- 
tract for a fixed period if they are 
discharged before the expiration of 
the contract. 

* An unpublished English translation of sec- 


tions 1679-1682 of the Civil Code was made avail- 
able by the International Labor Office. 


DEDICATION TO MY FRIENDS 


Models for envy, I am glad 
Your kinder wit surpasses mine; 
I gave you everything I had 
To give, take now this simple line. 


I could not give the subtile ghost 

That weaves the wind from board to board, 
Spider, that laces in the host 

And takes the body for reward. 


Ill-health withstands me, and delay 
Scarce suffers art to make amends. 

I can no more give, day by day, 
Account to conscience and my friends, 


But leave the crafty web I spun 

For dust to settle with the years. 
You'll see it sometimes in the sun 

Nor know the spectrum is your tears. 


—J. V. CUNNINGHAM, 


Commonweal. 
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HAVE WORKERS MADE PROGRESS 
WITHOUT N.R.A. 


taken by some groups of em- 

ployers as the start of true busi- 
ness recovery. These groups have 
maintained continually that once 
N. R. A. restrictions were lifted pro- 
duction would increase, money come 
out of banks into industrial invest- 
ment, men be put to work, payrolls 
rise—in fact, they claimed that the 
workers’ interests could best be 
served by removing Government 


Tex ending of N. R. A. was 


controls and letting industry manage 
its own affairs in the usual way. 
Now that we have had eight months 
without N. R. A. control, it is well 
to take account of stock and see 
whether the recovery that followed 
its death has been justly shared with 


workers. 

Hours of work. The most strik- 
ing change in work conditions after 
N. R. A. was the lengthening of 
hours. In spite of claims to the con- 
trary, its end was followed by a na- 
tion-wide relaxation of hour stand- 
ards. July was the first post-N. R. A. 
month. By August, the nation’s 
average work-week had lengthened 
nearly one hour; by October, a sec- 
ond hour had been added and by 
December, a third. In five short 
months, industry successfully wiped 
out the leisure gains of two years 
and brought the average work-week 
back to the level of April 1933. 
Hours were lengthened from (aver- 
age) 38% per week in July to 41% 
in December. This compares with 
41% in April 1933.” 

Point number one, then: Workers 


have taken serious losses _ since 
N. R. A. by the lengthening of the 
work week. The special significance 
of this loss will appear below when 
we consider employment. 
Employment. The lengthening of 
hours was a particularly unfortunate 
move at this time, when our most 
crucial problem is to put the unem- 
ployed to work. In that half of 
industry for which we have records, 
employing 13,800,000 persons in De- 
cember 1935, every hour added to the 
work-week denies jobs to nearly 350,- 
000 persons. Thus the three hours 
added to the work-week in these in- 
dustries alone deprived 1,041,000 
persons of jobs this fall.2, We do not 
know how many jobs were lost by 
lengthening hours in the other half 
of industry. There may have been 
another 1,000,000, At any rate, it 
is conservative to state that, while 
the pick-up in industry which fol- 
lowed N. R. A. gave jobs to 1,321,- 
000 between July and December, in- 
dustry might have taken on at least 
2,362,000 had hours not been length- 
ened, and reduced the army of un- 
employed to 10,360,000 instead of 
11,401,000, the December figure. If 


*These figures are compiled from Labor 
Department records covering manufacturing 
and 13 other industries which employed, in 
December 1935, 13,821,000 persons. A chain 
index is made by applying the per cent change 
in hours each month to the previous month’s 
figure. 

* This calculation assumes that the man hours 
needed to accomplish December production 
would have been the same if the work-week 
had remained as in July. It does not account 
for possible increases in productivity that might 
have been forced by the shorter week. 
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we are ever to put the unemployed 
to work, they must have every pos- 
sible job. 

Point number two: The quicken- 
ing of business activity which fol- 
lowed the death of N. R. A. has 
created more jobs, as business execu- 
tives claimed it would do, but it has 
created only half the jobs such a pick- 
up should have created. Employment 
gains have fallen far behind the gains 
in business activity; employment in 
industry as a whole in December 
1935 was only 4% above December, 
1934 while business activity, accord- 
ing to the Annalist index, was 21% 
higher. This kind of progress will 


never put all the unemployed to work. 
For if reemployment makes no faster 
headway than this, we shall still have 
more than 9,500,000 unemployed 
when industry again reaches its 1929 


level, and industry will have to double 
its 1929 activity before there will be 
jobs for all.* 

Business advance without control 
does put men to work, but it hardly 
scratches the surface of our greatest 
problem, that of putting our idle man- 
power, numbering 11,400,000, into 
production. Business advances have 
also been made at times when hour 
standards were held, even if the gains 
were not so rapid. 

Query: Would not a slower busi- 
ness advance be better if it kept pro- 
duction and employment in balance 
and thus laid foundations for a more 
lasting recovery? 


°A further increase of 25% would bring busi- 
ness to the 1929 level. At last year’s rate, a 
25% increase in business would mean a 4.76% 
increase in employement—only 1,900,000 jobs 
for the 11,401,000 unemployed—and this does 
not count the increase in those seeking work 
which continues at the rate of 50,000 a month. 
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Wages. Average hourly wages 
were actually reduced by 1 cent per 
hour between July and December 
1935. Hourly earnings dropped 
from 56.8 to 55.9 cents. This means 
a total loss of buying power amount- 
ing to $5,354,000 per week for the 
13,800,000 workers represented by 
these records. This is a serious mat- 
ter, at a time when buying power is 
already lagging behind industrial 
production. 

The average weekly wage in this 
period increased from $20.36 to 
$21.49, a gain of $1.13 per week, 
but this gain was made entirely by 
working longer hours at lower pay. 

The decline in hourly earnings 
from July to December 1935 is par- 
ticularly striking because it reverses 
the upward trend in wage rates which 
had been in progress since June 1933. 
When this upward trend began aver- 
age hourly earnings stood at 45 cents; 
when it ended in June 1935, two 
years later, they had risen to 57 
cents; that is, during the N. R. A. 
period wage rates were increased by 
17 cents per hour or 27%. 

This downturn in wage rates is one 
of the most serious consequences re- 
sulting from the loss of Government 
control. 

Point number three: Workers’ 
weekly income has increased, as busi- 
ness executives claimed it would do, 
but the gain has been made entirely 
by working longer hours at lower pay. 
Total payrolls, and therefore work- 
ers’ total buying power, is less by mil- 
lions of dollars weekly than it could 
have been if wage and hour standards 
had been held. This very serious 
elimination of possible buying power 
and consequent shrinkage of the po- 
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tential market for industry’s product 
will come back to haunt us when in- 
dustry is further along on its recov- 
ery. It will not be noticed yet be- 
cause the large shortages still to be 
made up can keep industrial activity 
increasing for many months; but when 
these shortages are filled, where can 
industry find a growing market if 
workers’ buying power is inadequate? 

Production. During the last seven 
months (May to December) indus- 
trial production has risen steadily. 
This is the longest continual rise we 
have had at any time since depression 
began. This in itself is significant 
for it indicates a stronger and surer 
recovery movement than at any pre- 
vious period. 

Capital goods* industries, which 
had been lagging behind other indus- 
tries during recovery, have taken 
their first definite start upward since 
N. R. A. ended. The Standard Sta- 
tistics index shows that, in each 
month since June 1935, the increase 
in production of capital goods has 
been greater than that in consumer 
goods.* Prior to July 1935, con- 
sumer goods increased more rapidly 
than the capital goods group. The 
upturn in capital goods is due largely 
to the fact that industry is operating 
on a more profitable basis. 

Profits. For industry generally, 
the period since N. R. A. has been 


* Capital goods include those products which 
are bought by business firms and used for the 
production of further goods, such as machinery, 
transportation equipment except automobiles, 
lumber, steel, stone and other materials used 
in the construction of plant and equipment; 
building construction, except the construction 
of homes, is included in this group. 

*Consumer goods include such articles as 
food, clothing, homes, furniture, automobiles, 
which are bought directly by consumers. 
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the most profitable of any since de- 
pression reached its bottom. Ac- 
cording to Standard Statistics index, 
covering 120 industrial corporations, 
profits in the last quarter of 1935 ex- 
ceeded those of the same period in 
any year since 1929. 

Third quarter profits of these cor- 
porations in 1935 exceeded 1934 by 
60% and fourth quarter profits by 
279%. Owing to this amazing gain 
since N. R. A., Standard Statistics 
shows that profits of 237 industrial 
corporations in the full year 1935 
exceeded 1934 by 48%. It estimates 
that total industrial earnings will be 
up 40% from 1934. 

This 40% increase in profits made 
possible a substantial increase in wage 
rates, but no such increase was 


granted. 
Standard Statistics makes the fol- 
lowing significant statements: 


“Directors have passed on a large 
part of the increase in earnings to 
stockholders (by increased dividend 
payments) and doubtless will con- 
tinue this policy in 1936. 

“In the first 11 months of 1935 
there were 1,220 favorable dividend 
changes by important companies, in- 
cluding increases, extras, resump- 
tions and initial payments. One com- 
pilation places total dividend pay- 
ments for the period at $2,999,000,- 
000, against $2,415,000,000 for the 
similar months a year ago.” 

Point number four: A more profit- 
able basis of operation in industry 
generally has released production, 
and industry has swung into its long- 
est rise since depression. The fact 
that in the last quarter of 1935 profits 
rose more rapidly than at any time 
since the pre-N. R. A. boom of 1933, 
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indicates that industry was in a posi- 
tion to increase wages and to replen- 
ish the reservoir of buying power on 
which it must depend for future ad- 
vance. Increased wealth, however, 
was not shared with workers. Divi- 
dend payments were increased, but 
workers’ share in the wealth created 
actually diminished. 

The rise in production and profits 
since N. R. A. has been spectacular; 
but there were substantial increases 
in production and profits while 
N. R. A. was in effect, and during the 
N. R. A. period the workers’ side of 
the balance was held up. From 1933 
to 1934, for instance, industrial pro- 
duction increased 4%, employment 
4% and workers’ buying power 4%, 
while from 1934 to 1935 production 
increased 14%, employment 2% and 
workers’ buying power less than 3%. 
Profits also increased substantially 
from 1933 to 1934, although less 
than they increased from 1934 to 
1935. Standard Statistics index of 
profits in 120 industrial corporations 
rose 27.5% from 1933 to 1934 and 
49.7% from 1934 to 1935. 

Query: For industry as well as 
workers, which is better: A swift rise 
of profits and production with work- 
ers’ buying power steadily losing 
ground; or a slower rise in production 
and profits, balanced and sustained 
at each step by a proportionate rise 
in workers’ income? 
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To sum up: Elimination of Gov- 
ernment controls has indeed been fol- 
lowed by a period of more profitable 
operation of industry for security 
owners, a longer rise in production 
than at any period since the bottom 
of depression and a beginning of re- 
covery in capital goods industries. 
Employment has also increased and 
more than a million of the unem- 
ployed have gone back to work. 

Workers, however, have not shared 
in the gains of industry and progress 
since N. R. A. has been decidedly un- 
balanced. The work-week has been 
lengthened by three hours, eliminat- 
ing more than a million possible jobs; 
the upward trend of wages has ceased 
and wage rates have decreased by 
I cent per hour. Although workers’ 
income has risen somewhat, the in- 
crease has been due entirely to the 
longer hours worked. 

Although the increased earnings 
of industry made it possible to in- 
crease wage rates and reduce hours 
of work, thus giving workers their 
share of the increased wealth created 
by industry, neither of these essential 
adjustments has been made. 

Unless employment and _ buying 
power are increased proportionately 
with the increase in wealth, we can 
never hope to reach lasting prosper- 
ity or raise living standards to the 
levels modern industry makes pos- 


sible. 





BUDGETS AND DIETS 


CaroL RIGELMAN 
Technical Staff, I. L. O. 


OW can the large masses of 
| people in the world today be 
better and more adequately 
fed? What constitutes an adequate 
living wage and a proper standard of 
healthy living? Can such a standard 
be secured for the millions who are 
now underfed, and the troubles of the 
farmers be solved by enabling the 
urban populations of the world to eat 
more bread, butter and meat? The 
International Labour Organisation, 
with headquarters in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, is today seeking answers to 
these questions which touch so closely 
the daily lives of every one of us. 

It has long been recognised that 
what we eat determines largely our 
physical well-being and our capacity 
for work, and that what we earn de- 
termines what food we can buy, but it 
is only recently that we have come 
to realise the need for international 
cooperation in studying these prob- 
lems and in seeking remedies for mal- 
nutrition. The first step in this direc- 
tion was taken in March 1935 when 
the Mixed Advisory Agricultural 
Committee * asked the International 
Labour Office and the International 
Institute of Agriculture (the United 
States is a member of both these or- 
ganisations) to study the question of 
the consumption of agricultural prod- 
ucts from the point of view of the 
health of the workers and of combat- 
ing the agricultural crisis. 


*This Committee is composed of representa- 
tives of the International Labour Organisation 
and the International Institute of Agriculture. 


In his annual report, Mr. Harold 
B. Butler, the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, raised 
the question again and drew it to the 
attention of the General Conference 
of the I. L. O.? in June 1935. Miss 


Grace Abbott, United States Govern- 
ment delegate, warmly supported the 
following resolution on the subject, 
which was adopted unanimously: 


“Seeing that nutrition adequate 
both in quantity and in quality is es- 
sential to the health and well-being 
of the workers and their families; 

“And seeing that in various coun- 
tries evidence has been brought for- 
ward to show that large numbers of 
persons both in town and country are 
not sufficiently or suitably nourished; 

“Seeing, moreover, that an increase 
in the consumption of agricultural 
foodstuffs would help to raise stand- 
ards of life and relieve the existing 
depression in agriculture; 

“The Conference welcomes the at- 
tention drawn by the Director in his 
report to the problem of nutrition 
and requests the Governing Body to 
instruct the Office to continue its in- 
vestigation of the problem, particu- 
larly in its social aspects, in collabora- 
tion with the health and economic 
organisations of the League of Na- 
tions, the International Institute of 
Agriculture, and other bodies capable 
of contributing to its solution, with a 
view to presenting a report on the 


*The body which exists for the international 
promotion of labour protection is called the 
International Labour Organisation; its Secre- 
tariat, which has headquarters in Geneva, is 
known as the International Labour Office. Both 
are known by the abbreviation I. L. O. 
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subject to the 1936 session of the 
Conference.” 


In order to give effect to this reso- 
lution, the Governing Body of the 
I, L. O. at its October session re- 
quested the International Labour 
Office to prepare a report and ap- 
pointed a committee of experts to 
assist the Office in its investigation. 
The Committee held its first meeting 
in Geneva from 2 December to 5 
December 1935. Its discussions dealt 
with the nutrition of the worker in 
its hygienic, social and economic as- 
pects and are worth summarizing in 
view of the light they throw on the 
subject.® 

The Committee on Nutrition of 
the I. L. O., presided over by Mr. 


Bramsnaes, former chairman of the- 


Governing Body of the I. L. O., and 
former Minister of Finance of Den- 
mark, consists at the present of the 
following members: 

Miss Faith Williams, Chief of the 
Cost of Living Division of the De- 
partment of Labour, Washington; 
Mr. E. P. Cathcart, Regius Profes- 
sor of Physiology of the University 
of Glasgow; Mr. R. Durig, Profes- 


*It may also be noted that the question of 
nutrition has now received so much public atten- 
tion that it has also been taken up by the League 
of Nations. The consideration of it by the 
League of Nations must now however be con- 
fused with its consideration by the International 
Labor Organization. The Labor Office has 
taken it up on its own responsibility and essen- 
tially from a social point of view. The League 
investigation of the subject will probably be 
entirely from the scientific point of view. The 
League, in September 1935, appointed a technical 
committee to study the problem from the point 
of view of scientific feeding and nutritive value 
of foodstuffs and this committee held a first 
meeting in London in November 1935. It is 
expected that a small joint committee with 
representatives from both organizations will be 
appointed in order to avoid duplication. 
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sor at the Physiological Institute of 
the University of Vienna; Mr. M. 
Halbwachs, Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris; Mr. Jaeggi, Chairman 
of the Supervisory Committee of the 
Swiss Union of Consumers’ Co-op- 
erative Societies at Basle. 

It also includes one representative 
of the Government Group of the 
Governing Body, one of the workers’ 
group and one of the employers’ 
group because the Governing Body 
was anxious to ensure that the discus- 
sion should not be limited to the bio- 
chemical or statistical aspects of nutri- 
tion, but should be concerned with 
real factors of workers’ incomes and 
with the possibility of their actually 
obtaining the food recommended for 
its nutritive value. As Mr. Hayday 
(Workers’ representative of Great 
Britain) stated: ‘““The workers ought 
to be intimately associated with the 
investigations on this subject which 
could not be carried out exclusively 
by scientific experts having no prac- 
tical experience of the matter. If the 
question were discussed solely from 
the theoretical point of view of the 
amount of the various kinds of food- 
stuffs necessary to maintain a work- 
ing-class family, it was probable that 
wrong conclusions would be reached.” 

The Committee took as the basis 
of its discussions an outline which was 
prepared by the International Labour 
Office and a memorandum submitted 
by the United States of America De- 
partment of Labor. The discussion 
began with a summary of our present 
knowledge of foods and diets in their 
relation to health. The medical ex- 
perts pointed out that scientific re- 
search has shown which foods possess 
the greatest nutritive value, how much 
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food must be eaten to provide satis- 
factory nourishment, and how this 
food should be cooked. Physiologists 
have estimated the amount of energy 
produced by the food we eat and on 
the basis both of energy formulated, 
calculated by calories, and the vita- 
min and mineral content of different 
foods—known as protective foods— 
have established minimum diets neces- 
sary for healthy living. It appears, 
according to different views expressed 
by the experts, that there are two 
ways of calculating the amount of 
calories necessary for an adequate 
diet. Following a scale established 


by statisticians and biochemists meet- 
ing in Rome in 1932, 3,000 calories 
provide adequate nutrition for aver- 
age work under suitable conditions. 
The recent London meeting of the 
nutrition experts called together by 


the Health Section of the League of 
Nations, however, determined upon a 
somewhat different scale, varying be- 
tween 2,400 and 3,200 calories ac- 
cording to the volume of food, and 
upon the character of the work done. 
The extent to which minimum diets 
will satisfy the needs of the average 
individual depends, of course, partly 
on the quality of the food used, partly 
on how the food is prepared and the 
conditions under which it is eaten, 
and partly on the age of the indi- 
vidual and kind of work he or she is 
doing. It was pointed out in the 
Committee that in certain countries, 
for example, the butter fat is some- 
times removed from milk and fat sub- 
stances of inferior quality substituted, 
so that the milk when consumed does 
not have the same value as whole 
milk. Similarly, the vitamins are 
largely destroyed in food prepared 
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for a large number of people in big 
containers which are heated and re- 
heated over a long period of time, 
with frequent stirrings, thus allowing 
too much oxygen to get into the food. 
Furthermore, zinc containers may 
render the food not merely valueless, 
but even harmful. It is clear too that 
meals eaten when too greatly fatigued 
or in unpleasant crowded surround- 
ings are of less benefit than those 
taken under more satisfactory condi- 
tions. The fact that growing chil- 
dren, pregnant or nursing women, 
and men or women undergoing heavy 
manual work, need more nourishment 
than those doing light physical work, 
minding machines, or desk work, is 
obvious to all, and the experts pointed 
out that a different minimum diet may 
be necessary for these categories of 
work. In this connection, attention 
was drawn to the difficulty of estimat- 
ing the exact needs of individuals. 
Laboratory experiments are fre- 
quently misleading since they are 
based on work done for a short period 
under unusual circumstances and thus 
show a quite different expenditure of 
energy from what would actually be 
used by persons working under nor- 
mal conditions for an extended period 
of time. 

The Committee, after discussing 
the biochemical aspect of nutrition, 
considered methods of estimating the 
amount of actual consumption of 
foods by individuals, by families or 
by larger groups, either in urban or 
rural populations. Three distinct 
kinds of statistics have been collected. 
One method is to calculate the amount 
of food sold in a given region or city, 
keeping track of the books of the 
producers and distributors and cal- 
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culating the population consuming it. 
This, however, has the disadvantage 
of presenting figures that cover the 
whole of the population, thus count- 
ing in families of large income as well 
as average workers’ families. A sec- 
ond method is to carry out a family 
budget enquiry asking a certain num- 
ber of families to keep exact track of 
the amount spent for food as well as 
of how the food is used. Alternately, 
a family budget enquiry may be car- 
ried on by having field investigators 
interview regularly a certain number 
of families, over an extended period, 
and asking them to state the food 
consumed and the way it was used 
during the previous week or other 
period of time between visits. It was 
shown that one method or another 
has been used with varying degrees 
of success in different countries. The 
amount of waste must also be taken 
into consideration in consumption cal- 
culations and there was some differ- 
ence of opinion expressed in the Com- 
mittee as to whether 5 per cent to 
IO per cent is a high enough figure to 
deduct for waste in home consump- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most interesting de- 
velopment in the discussions of the 
Committee was the clear relation 
shown between good nutrition and 
adequate incomes, Families having 
large enough incomes to purchase a 
variety of foods consume larger 
amounts of the protective foods, such 
as milk, vegetables, eggs and certain 
proteins. Workers who earn very 
low wages cannot afford to buy the 
varied diets recommended for good 
health. Similarly, statistics show that 
a larger proportion of income goes to 
food in the lowest income groups, and 
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it is difficult to increase the consump. 
tion of food unless ways are found 
for increasing the earning power. It 
was also pointed out that frequently 
relief allowances and unemployment 
benefits especially where whole fam- 
ilies depend on a single payment are 
not large enough to provide even the 
minimum diet necessary for healthy 
living. Mr. Schurch, representing 
the workers’ group of the Governing 
Body in the Committee, stated that 
the discussion of the Committee had 
convinced him of the necessity for 
establishing minimum wages as widely 
as possible in order to permit to the 
low paid groups of workers a more 
varied diet essential to their health. 
In this connection, he called attention 
to the Convention concerning mini- 
mum wage-fixing machinery adopted 
by the International Labour Confer- 
ence, and proposed that attention 
should be drawn to the work of Or- 
ganisation in this field. 

It was agreed by all members of 
the Committee that while to secure 
proper nutrition it must first be pos- 
sible for the masses of people to buy 
sufficient food to fulfil the require- 
ments of adequate feeding, other fac- 
tors should also be taken into con- 
sideration, such as the workers’ tastes 
and habits. It is necessary to educate 
workers in the art of using foodstuffs. 
This is especially true of women who 
have cooked in certain ways for many 
years and who do not want to follow 
plans that may be theoretically good 
but seem practically difficult. It was 
urged that young people in primary 
school, as they are growing up, should 
learn correct dietary and cooking 
habits. Suggestions were made as to 
the educational use of demonstrations 
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of good cooking and of the impor- 
tance of having the demonstrators 
use simple utensils that can be bought 
by the lowest income groups and are 
therefore available to all homes. The 
need of truth in, advertising food 
products and of reducing the cost of 
distribution was also considered by 
the Committee. 

It was pointed out that the coop- 
erative organisations in a number of 
countries have been engaged in lessen- 
ing the cost of the distribution of 
food, and that the International Com- 
mittee for Inter-co-operative Rela- 
tions, at its meeting on October 8, 
had agreed to study ways of collabo- 
rating with the International Labour 
Office for the solution of these ques- 
tions. 

Attention was directed to the effect 
of sales taxes and tariffs in raising the 


price of foods and also to the impor- 
tance of co-ordinating restrictions on 
agricultural production with the de- 
mands of the consumers as much as 
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with the producers. The various 
governmental measures for improv- 
ing nutrition such as free milk to 
school children, and adequate relief 
rations were considered. It was 
brought out throughout the discus- 
sion that the problem of nutrition 
must be studied in relation to agricul- 
ture and many other factors in eco- 
nomics, such as taxation, commercial 
policy, and relief measures. 

In concluding its work, the Com- 
mittee of Experts recommended that 
the International Labour Office con- 
tinue its investigations and prepare a 
preliminary report which would make 
available to the Labour Conference 
in June 1936 what information can 
be obtained on the whole problem of 
better nutrition, and in this report 
suggest a plan for future study and 
action. The results of these studies 
should prove of great interest not 
only to workers but to all people con- 
cerned with the fundamental condi- 
tions of human welfare. 
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Oh sea and air have but one will, one way. 
Their skyline melts into a single blue, 

But land-horizons will not yield their say 

And out of every protest make a hue, 

And, through this stand that nothing reconciles, 
A treaty, not a marriage, comes to pass, 
Needing the mediation of the miles 

To make a dream of rock, a peace of grass. 
You tell me that I am your skyline here, 
Where hope and fear foregather in their flight, 
It is my stubbornness that makes me dear, 

A musing and a summer in your sight. 

This is the only comfort for our clay— 

My haze, my purples, cannot die away. 


—EILEEN DUGGAN. 
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HE growing interest of unions 
in finding labor plays that can 
be used by their members as 
well as the increasing number of plays 
dealing with Labor and union prob- 
lems suggests a new service by the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: sum- 
maries of labor plays so that there 
may be a basis for selection and the 
publication of names and addresses 
of organizations from which copies 
of plays and permission to use can 
be obtained. 
Copies of the complete plays may 
be had from the organizations listed 
in the footnotes. These plays are 
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protected by copyright, which means 
that they cannot be used without per- 
mission. Should unions wish to pro- 
duce any play, royalty arrangements 
must be made directly with the or- 
ganization or author who owns the 
production rights. 

We should also like to have any 
of our readers who may have ideas 
for one act plays on workers’ prob- 
lems submit their manuscripts or 
ideas to us. Should these prove suf- 
ficiently interesting, we shall be glad 
to edit and condense them for publica- 
tion in the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST. 


COAL DIGGER MULE 


A one-act sketch. Simple grey cur- 
tains form a backdrop, on which is 
drawn in charcoal the mountainous 
outline of the mining country. Two 
men inside the costume take the part 
of Coal Digger Mule, who typifies 
coal miners; the one for the head and 
forelegs, the other for the hind legs. 
These are marked respectively J/li- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia, the latter being the forward 
leg downstage and the most con- 
spicuous. 

Coal Digger Mule is almost in a 
state of collapse; his middle sagging, 
head jerking spasmodically, while his 
legs slip out from under him in oppo- 
site directions, so that any advance is 
impossible. Average Citizen tries to 
rally Coal Digger, urging him to pull 
himself together. . . . Here he is in 
a beautiful country, blue sky, rich coal 
to dig, plenty to eat . . . Coal Dig- 
ger snorts: “Plenty to eat! Five 
pinto beans and ten kids to feed!” 


Coal Digger: I’ve got the shakes, 
too. There’s something terribly 
wrong with this leg of mine, West 
Virginia. (Stamping his foreleg.) 
See how it’s skinned? Pennsylva- 
nia and Illinois were pretty good 
till Illinois lost its shoe. (Trying 
inefectually to kick his hind leq.) 
And Pennsy got to running around 
dodging coal and iron police . . . 


Average Citizen insists that Coal 
Digger should be proud . . . doesn’t 
he realize he represents one of our 
greatest industries? . . . Why, he 
digs the coal that makes the wheels 
go round! ... Farmers couldn’t 
market the food they grow unless he 
dug the coal that makes the trains 
run ... children in the cities would 
starve . . . workers would have no 
work .. . “Coal Digger,” he says, 
“yours is a glorious work! On be- 
half of the avérage citizen, I thank 
you.” . . . He bows to Coal Digger 
Mule, who sags even more dejectedly, 
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but nevertheless tries to step forward, 
his legs sprawling in different direc- 
tions. 


Coal Digger: That speech ’ud 
make me feel mighty good, Mister, 
‘ceptin’ I’m hungry . . . I’m ter- 
rible hungry, Mister. Take a look 
at my glorious ribs. Can’t do 
much glorious work on glorious 
beans and taters. 


Average Citizen tells him again to 
buck up, but Coal Digger insists that 
someone will just about have to do 
something unless they want him to die 
on their hands . . . “Suppose I jest 
stop diggin’?’’ he asks, sitting down 
on his hind legs. . . . Average Citi- 
zen becomes alarmed at this and calls 
for help . . . a doctor, a specialist 
. . » “What happened to you, Coal 
Digger?” he asks. “You used to be so 
strong and healthy.” . . . Coal Dig- 
ger says he was strong and healthy 
once, but they’ve got no safety de- 
vices any more . . . And he doesn’t 
know what’s got into his legs . . . 
(Trying to stand upright, but his legs 
again slip out from under him.) 
They’re all going off in opposite direc- 
tions . . . they’ve lost their kick . . . 
(He begins to sag slowly to the 


floor.) 


Average Citizen: You'll ruin the 
country if you fall! Help! 


Politician comes blustering in . . . 
wants to know what’s going on here 
. . . Average Citizen says: “Here is 
old Coal Digger Mule, and it’s up to 
you to help him, Mr. Politician.” ... 
“Deplorable,” agrees the Politician, 
“but nothing that cannot be taken 
care of.” . . . Right now he is on his 
way to an important conference in 
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Washington with some operators . . . 
(Coal Digger groans and slumps on 
the ground.) 


Politician (Disturbed and eager 
to get away) : From the bottom of 
my heart, I extend my sympathy 
to you, Coal Digger. But er—er— 
remember that in this free country 
of ours many a mule has risen to 
the highest position. (Digging into 
his pocket.) Here... here are 
ten dollars from my own pocket. 
Buy yourself some beans. (He 
goes off.) 


Coal Digger Mule stretches out and 
groans, as if giving up, but Average 
Citizen runs back and forth in alarm 
... “Help! Help!” 

Operator comes in... “Hear! 
Hear!” . . . Wants to know what 
all this fuss is about . . . everybody 
running in and out, looking at Coal 
Digger ... Tells Average Citizen 
he doesn’t have to stick around and 
trouble about this mule any longer 
... he'll fix himup ... (Average 
Citizen leaves reluctantly.) ... 
Operator wants to know how Coal 
Digger would like to work and help 
him fill a big contract ... (Coal 
Digger, struggling up to his feet, tries 
to stamp his West Virginialeg.) ... 
Why, they’re partners, Operator 
tells him . . . Of course times are 
bad now .. . over production and 
under consumption ... “Yes, bad 
markets, partner,” but if Coal Digger 
will agree to take a little cut in wages 
. . . he can get this contract, and 
then there’ll be work for all... 

Coal Digger reaches out for the 
scrip which Operator holds, but the 
latter warns him not so fast... 
“First, there’s that overdraft at the 
company store. I'll keep half for 
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that.” . . . Then there’s the doctor 
and the burial fund . . . (Coal Dig- 
ger groans and sags once more to the 
ground.) ... 

Average Citizen rushes in to say 
he’s found someone who'll cure all 
Coal Digger Mule’s troubles... 
make his feet work together... 
bring back that swift kick and mean 
bite he used to have . . . Here he is 

. an Organizer ... Coal Dig- 
ger struggles to his feet and lets out 
an exultant bray as Organizer comes 
on, 


Organizer: I won't bring you the 
= of gold at the end of the rain- 
ow, Coal Digger. But I will help 
you to grow strong and fight for 
the things you want. A living wage 
- a good contract . . . check- 
weighmen. Forward to victory! 
(Turning to Operator): Here, 
Mr. Operator, get behind Old 
Mule Coal Digger. Remember, 
we're all partners for the sake of 
Average Citizen. Old Coal Dig- 
ger is going to march and keep on 
marching until he’s promised a fair 
share of what his labor produces. 
(Coal Digger Mule and Or- 
ganizer lead the parade off stage, 
followed by Average Citizen and 
Politician, all singing “Solidarity 
Forever.” )* 
CURTAIN 


ON THE PICKET LINE 


A one-act sketch, by Hollace Rans- 
dell, laid in a Southern mill town 
where a strike is on. Around an out- 
door bonfire are gathered the strikers 
on the picket line. At the back is the 
high wire fence of the Walden Cotton 


*Make all inquiries for copies of complete 
plays and royalty arrangements for production 
directly to the League for Industrial Democracy, 
go2 East 35th Street, New York City. 
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Mill. They grey curtains forming 
the backdrop should have outlined on 
them in charcoal the huddle of build- 
ings and the chimney stacks of the 
mill. A straggling path runs parallel 
with the fence, passing in front of the 
fire. Several of the strikers are doz- 
ing, some whittling sticks. “Ma” 
Simpson, an old and lively spinner, 
bends over the fire stirring a big ket- 
tle boiling there. It is almost mid- 
night on a chilly October evening. 


Strikers: (Singing to the tune of 
“Pollywolly Doodle All the Day’) 


I am a Union man becuz 

I want a livin’ wage, 

We'll stick together, we'll 
fight together, 

We'll get that livin’ wage. 


Chorus: 


On the line, on the line, on the 
picket, picket line, 

The Union wins its right to 
live, 


On the picket, picket line. 


Lem Jenkins, a young weaver worn 
out at 25, yawns and stretches, com- 
plaining he hasn’t had a good night’s 
rest since this hyar picketin’ started. 
. .- Someone asks “Ma” Simpson the 
time and she tells them it’s almost 
midnight. . . . Clem, a young strike 
guard, comes over to warm himself 
at the fire, insisting first that someone 
else guard the gate for a spell . . . it 
was just about this time last week they 
sneaked a couple of scabs into the 
mill. ... 

As Lem picks up his stick and goes 
on guard, someone inquires about ol’ 
Miz How’rd. .,.. Has she bin down 
to Union headquarters yit and signed 
up? 
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Estelle: (A young wife, holding 
her baby wrapped in a blanket) No, 
she hain’t. An’ whut’s more, she 
hain’t agoin’ to.... She said we’uns 
was agoin’ to lose the strike, and 
then where’d we’uns be that'd jined 
the Union? We'd never git our 
jobs back. 

Tom: (Her husband, a young 
loom-fixer; strong, good-looking, 
not yet ruined by mill work) Don’t 
sech folks make yuh plumb sick? 
If we don’t win this hyar strike, 
it’ll be becuz of her and her yaller- 
livered kind. Iv ev’body wuz to 


act like that, where’d we’uns be? 
The boss could put anything he wuz 
amind to over on us.... 

Clem: Yes, but if we win, they- 
‘uns the kind that'll be the fust to 
want to git the benefits. ... 


Strikers: (Breaking into song) 


It is we who plowed the 
prairies, built the cities 
where they trade, 

Dug the mines and built the 
workshops, endless miles 
of railroad laid. 

Now we stand outcast and 
starving, ’mid the wonders 
we have made, 

But the Union makes us 
strong! 


_ As the song dies down, Lem, who 
is walking up and down on guard, 
calls out that someone is comin’ down 
the road . . . ol’ Miz How’rd, sho’ 
nuff, ... The strikers call out “Ya..a.. 
a.ah! Yaller dog!” “Ma” Simp- 
son tells them to shet up. .. . “Hy 
thar, Miz How’rd,” she calls, as Miz 
How’rd comes slowly along the path, 
bent over with the weight of carrying 
a large bundle. . . . Miz How’rd, 
frightened, says she’s jist a fotchin’ 
some washin’ home for Miz Whit- 
ney... couldn’t git it done no sooner 
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. . . two of her children wuz real 
sick. ... “Ma” Simpson urges her to 
come over thar by the fire an’ set down 
an’ rest a spell with they’uns on the 
picket line. . . . Miz How’rd declares 
she hain’t got no time to waste on no 
picket line. . . . She’s got to be gittin’ 
along. 


“Ma” Simpson: We bin alookin’ 
fer yuh down to Union headquar- 
ters ev’y day, Miz How’rd. 

Miz How’rd: I tol’ you all onct 
fer all I cain’t afford to belong to 
no Union. I got four chillerns to 
feed. 

“Ma” Simpson: Well, I got 
eight chillerns myself. That ain’t 
nuthin’ agin your jinin’ the Union. 
Yuh orter belong and he’p git bet- 
ter wages fer youahse’f. 

Miz How’rd: Doan ’pear to me 
you Union folks’s got it any bet- 
ter’n me noways. 

Tom: We got guts enough to 
try’n better ourselves howsomever, 
instid o’ jist alayin’ down an’ 
atakin’ the kicks the boss gives. 


From on guard, at the rear, Lem 
calls out that the Sheriff is acomin’. 
Miz How’rd, frightened, declares 
she’d better be agittin’ along with her 
washin’ as the Sheriff enters. .. . He 
looks at the crowd around the fire in 
a hostile manner. . . . So they’ve been 
up to more rough stuff, hey? .. . 
They deny this . . . they hain’t bin 
doin’ nuthin’ ’cept singin’ round the 
fire. 


Sheriff : Reckon I'll be havin’ the 
pleasure of helpin’ send you fellows 
up on the chain gang one of these 
hyar fine days. Fhe got a couple 
of smairt young Union fellers 
abreakin’ rocks already. (Taking 
a paper out of his pocket and turn- 
ing to Clem) Clem Lovell, I bin 
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alookin’ fer yuh for a couple of 
days. Hyaryuhair. (Hands him 
paper). 

Clem: (Taking paper and look- 
ing at it) What’s this hyar little 
joke? 

Tom: (Hotly) I'll tell yuh what 
"tis. Hit’s one of them injunction 
papers. . . . Hit says yuh cain’t 
picket, yuh cain’t hold no meetin’s, 
yuh cain’t ask nobody to jine the 
Union. . . . Yuh cain’t do nuthin’ 
‘cept work like a hoss twelve hours 
a day for the bossmen.... An’ lick 
ar boots fer lettin’ yuh live 
. 

Clem: I ain’t agoin’ to ’cept no 
sech’n paper as that. Hit’s full of 
pizen. 

Sheriff: (Sauntering of) S’long, 
folks. I'll see yuh in Co’t one o’ 
these days.... 


The strikers are silent and resent- 
ful for a moment, until the Sheriff is 
out of earshot. ... Then Tom shakes 
a fist after him, crying: “Git, you 
yaller dog! Yuh may see us’n in co’t 
shore ‘nuf, but ye’ll never meet us’n 
at the polls agin, a votin’ fer yuh!” 
.-» Lhe strikers call out in chorus... 
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“Yah! Yaller dog! Orter be tied to 
a fence post an’ whipped!” 

Suddenly they fall silent, staring 
into the fire . . . they are disturbed, 
uneasy... . Old Man Solly speaks up 
in a prophetic voice, full of the prem- 
onition of evil... . Yuh know, some- 
times, he confides, he gits a scary 
feelin’ . . . like somethin’ turrible wuz 
agoin’ to happen. . . . After a tense 
silence, Tom asks what air they agoin’ 
to do about it? . . . “I dunno, lad, 
I dunno,” answers Old Man Solly. 
Softly, quaveringly, “Ma” Simpson 
begins singing. . . . Gradually the 
other strikers join her, the singing 
growing slowly stronger and stronger. 


Strikers: (In chorus, to the tune 
of Jacob’s Ladder) 


We are building a strong Union, 
We are building a strong Union, 
We are building a strong Union, 


Workers in the mill.” 
SLOW CURTAIN 


*Make all inquiries for copies of complete 
plays and royalty arrangements for production 
directly to the Southern Summer School for 
Women Workers in Industry, 302 East 35th 
Street, New York City. 


IN LISBON 


A toiling daughter of the sea, 

In her proud step, the rhythm of the wave, 

Its danger in her eyes, dark and grave; 

Bearing her fish-filled basket on her unbowed head, 


Her bare, arched feet 


Touch lightly the steep and cobbled street; 
Indifferent to the stranger’s stare, 


The Lisbon fisher-maid 


Comes like the tide and goes, 


Unfettered and unafraid. 


—AILEEN TEMPLETON. 


- 
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Atvin Epwarp Moore 
PART II 


HE man was of a gross type. 

A pair of shining hand-cuffs, 

symbol of the jailer, hung from 
his belt. His immense, solid form 
was dressed in dirty, wrinkled khaki; 
his head was bullet-shaped, and a 
week-old growth of scraggly blond 
beard, like scanty desert brush, cov- 
ered his pasty face. A continuous, 
insolent smile hovered over his thick, 
pendulous lips—a smile which seemed 
to say to Tarn: “I’m very well 
pleased with myself, but I have noth- 
ing but contempt for you.” 

The old man did not warm toward 
that smile. His blood was racing 
fast, and he walked straight toward 
the stationary figure that blocked his 
path. 

With a sneer, Wheeler crooked his 
finger authoritatively. 

“Get out of my way!” said Old 
Tarn. He growled as a carnivorous 
animal growls when its path is crossed 
by a belligerent. 

“Trappin’ eh!” sneered Wheeler. 

“Get out of my way!” shouted 
Tarn. 

“Yeah! Trappin’ without gittin’ a 
license from me, eh?” continued the 
warden insolently, eyeing the old man 
as from a lofty, superior position. 

“How you know I’m trapping? 
You ain’t seen me set no trap.” 

“Tryin’ to lie out of it, huh?” 
sneered the warden. “Reck’n I'll 
have to learn you about them li- 
censes,”” 

“Listen here!” flamed Old Tarn, 


“You ain’t gonna learn me nothing. 


Not you. Why didn’t you get that 
Mexican I wrote you about? Why 
didn’t you answer my letters? You 
damned pin-head! Think you're bet- 
ter’n I am, do ye!” 

The warden chose to ignore this 
outburst, as he had ignored the let- 
ters. “Come along, old man. I'll 
learn you how to trap without a li- 
cense.” 

“Answer me!” yelled Old Tarn. 
“I’m askin’ you a question. Why 
didn’t you answer my letters?” 

Wheeler tapped the pearl-handled 
revolver sheathed at his side. “Git 
to marchin’ down that canyon, Ol’ 
man.” 

Old Tarn’s face was crimson. He 
strode directly up to the warden. 
“Are you gonna answer me? I’m a 
good mind to knock hell out of you 
. - - Get out of my way!” 

The warden made a sudden move- 
ment. The next instant Tarn felt the 
cold, hard muzzle of the revolver 
at his ribs. 

His anger now raged higher than 
ever, and a terrible impulse came 
over him to ignore the gun and strike 
down this threat to his freedom. But 
animal caution came to his rescue in 
time and he forced himself to tem- 
porize. 

Had he been able to foretell the 
next few dread hours he would not 
have hesitated—but hesitate he did, 
and in that instant, before he fully 
realized what was happening, the big 
warden had made him put his wrists 
into the handcuffs. 
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As the shining steel rings clicked 
into place and he realized that he 
was trapped, a new surge of anger 
came over him. It was the roaring, 
raging, almost futile resentment of 
the lion as he feels man’s net sud- 
denly envelop him. But Old Tarn’s 
hands were now useless. The main 
thing that had separated him from 
the animals he trapped was gone. 
The dexterity of his forepaws was 
nullified by bands of steel. 

The warden snatched Tarn’s hunt- 
ing knife from its sheath. Then 
angered by the lack of docility in his 
prisoner, he suddenly struck the old 
man with his heavy palm—struck 
him twice as some men cuff a dog, his 
heavy ring bringing the blood from 
the old man’s jaw. “Move, I said!” 
he sneered. 

Tarn’s rebellious blood boiled. The 
blow stung him into action. “Damn 
you!” he cried, and lifting the heavy 
handcuffs he brought them down with 
every ounce of his strength on his 
enemy’s skull. 

The warden dropped with a grunt, 
like a felled ox. Still swept by his 
berserk fury, the old man whirled, 
awkwardly grabbed a boulder be- 
tween his handcuffed hands and fin- 
ished him—finished him just as surely 
as he had despatched the fox, and the 
coyote, and the raccoon. 

He straightened up. The giant, 
his enemy, lay still before him, his 
pendulous lips looser than ever. 
There was something frightening 
about this prematurely dead human 
—even to a man who had lived with 
the courage of the male animal. 

The strange link between man and 
man that had bridged the centuries 
tugging the man-animal up from the 


depths of animalism now struck Old 
Tarn as with a physical blow. Where 
could he flee? Before, during his ma- 
ture life he had killed men, but al- 
ways on the battlefield or in the pres- 
ence of non-combatant witnesses. 
Here the vast silence of the desert 
that he loved accused him of some 
nameless thing. Hell! Where was 
his courage? Or was it he was getting 
old? 

He turned wildly and ran down 
the stony canyon, trying to get away 
from himself. 

“Damn you, run!” he gritted. 
“Getting soft, are you? Run, damn 
you!” 

A hundred yards put him out of 
breath. Ahead, a dwarf oak tree was 
struggling for life near the rocky 
wall. Its long roots spread across 
the canyon. One, exposed, stretched 
across the little ravine where the 
water of last rainy season had died. 

Old Tarn did not see the root. 
He tripped over it and plunged head- 
long, throwing out his hands in a 
desperate effort to catch himself. 

His left elbow struck something 
hard. In that fleeting moment, his 
mind shot backward with the swift- 
ness of despair. His panther trap! 
He heard the terrifying metallic 
snap—terrible as a beast’s attack. 
The steel jaws leaped upward. Their 
steel teeth bit into the flesh of his el- 
bow. He wildly sought to save him- 
self. He gritted his teeth and cried 
out in an agony of effort for free- 
dom. The trap tore at his arm. The 
more he pulled, the more it tore. 

He could not use his right hand to 
free himself for it was handcuffed 
away from the trap jaws. But he 
tried. He tried many times. He 
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wrenched his wrist in the attempt to 
free it from the handcuffs, yet did 
not feel the pain because of the gnaw- 
ing teeth in his left arm. It was no 
use. He was trapped. His own 
panther trap held him a prisoner. 

He struggled to his feet and 
stumbled to the foot of the oak tree. 
His chain rattled as it dragged after 
him. It was locked around the tree 
with a thief-proof padlock. 

If only he had recognized the tree. 
If only he had not killed the warden. 
If only he had not padlocked the 
trap. If only he could walk with it 
as the coyote had walked! 

He seized the chain in his right 
hand and angrily jerked to the left. 
A torturing wrench. It held as only 
steel can hold. He faced it in angry 
futility. All his life when in a corner 
he had fought. Here there was noth- 
ing to fight. 

He began to curse, with all the 
bitterness of the animal who has 
tried in vain to be a man. He cursed 
many things, chief among them the 
pelado trap-thieves. His words and 
above all his savage tone were not 
good to hear. But the thick-skinned 
desert could stand such things. It 
could stand any amount of harshness. 
Long before man it had become used 
to the way of life of Old Tarn. Be- 
low him it was epitomized by a giant 
cactus that stood guard over the 
lower reaches of the canyon. Its ten 
thousand swords bristled to repel any 
and all intruders. 

Old Tarn looked up into the low- 
ering sky. Perhaps someone would 
chance by before nightfall. Perhaps 
the rider whose horse had sprung his 
trap. But no, that horse of course, 
belonged to the warden. 
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He lay down on his belly to let 
the heavy trap rest on the ground 
while he waited. For many weary 
hours he evolved plan after plan of 
escape—only to be jerked back to 
hard reality each time by the chain. 
It was damnable, that chain. And 
the handcuffs. And the numbing trap 
that so completely nullified the use 
of his hands. 

His hope was that some cow- 
puncher or easterner from the Dude 
Ranch should happen by. But as the 
long hours dragged past, that hope 
burned with feebler and feebler glow. 
He realized that he and the game 


. warden might well be the only white 


men who had ever trod this canyon. 
He seemed doomed. Even if he 
escaped, the handcuffs would give 
him away to the law as the murderer 
of Wheeler. But such is the nature 
of man that he waited and hoped in 
the face of despair. 

All afternoon the skies were over- 
cast, but it did not rain, although 
occasionally a fine mist pervaded the 
air. Such a day presaged a break in 
the long dry spell that the land had 
suffered. 

The sharp pain in his left arm 
dwindled to a sullen throbbing ache, 
and at last the forearm became numb. 
He knew now how the fox feels, just 
before dawn brings the trapper and 
his liberating club. 

With great difficulty he managed 
to take his jack-knife from his pocket. 
Lifting it with his manacled right 
hand, he opened it with his teeth. 
Its long blade had a good point but 
was not very sharp, for he had used 
it on countless odd jobs, careless of 
its edge, reserving the keen hunting 
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knife that Wheeler had confiscated 
for his skinning. 

He eyed the tree with the calm 
speculation of one who is in a well- 
nigh hopeless predicament. Its bole 
was perhaps a foot in diameter. It 
would take him days to cut it down 
with the dull knife. But he would try. 
He might as well be doing something 
as nothing. 

He moved to the tree and began 
cutting at.it with his knife. The hand- 
cuffs and trap combined to make the 
work extremely awkward and trying. 
But he kept at it, as a rat gnaws a 
heavy timber, making just about as 
much progress. 

He had cut a ragged groove 
scarcely a half-inch deep when night 
began to draw its gloomy folds closer 
and closer about him. The air was 
heavy, surcharged with impending 


gloom. He became more anxious. He 
had set the trap in a game trail down 
which the panthers often came. Only 
yesterday a panther had eaten a coy- 
ote he had caught at this very spot. 
He had set this terrible trap here 
hoping that the great cat would re- 


turn. Now he hoped against hope 
that it would not. A shiver of terror 
ran up and down his spine. 

It had been a dry year, hard on 
all the animals. Semi-wild steers in 
the mountain ranges had died about 
their dried-up waterholes. Many of 
the wild animals that customarily 
spent the winter on the slopes of the 
neighboring peaks had been driven 
to the banks of the little stream. 
Many had died for want of food. 
The panthers had descended, hungry, 
wild after prey. Old Tarn had never 
seen them so ravenous. Hardly a 
night passed that they did not eat 
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some of his catch. He knew that 
night would bring them here, at- 
tracted by the smell of a living ani- 
mal, 

He began to debate a most des- 
perate move. He could be free at 
the expense of an arm—at the ex- 
pense of more nerve than suicide 
would require. 

The little raccoon had been plucky 
enough to do it. He could gnaw off 
his arm above the trap! 

He was a man of action. Turning 
his head he tried to cut the jumper 
sleeve above the trap. The accursed 
handcuffs would not allow him to 
reach it. He laid the knife down and 
began gnawing at the jumper sleeve. 
The tough cloth resisted his efforts. 
It tasted bad from sweat and the 
blood of the animals he had killed. 
He had never fully realized how puny 
were his teeth in comparison with 
those of the animals. Below, in his 
hands, lay his main strength as a man- 
animal, manacled and trapped. 

At last his white flesh was exposed. 
He paused, momentarily dizzy. 
Then with a terrible effort of the will 
he controlled his unwilling muscles. 
He bent his head and began gnawing 
into his own flesh! 

The pain racked him. His will 
shook his system. But the prize was 
life, and life was sweet, even to an 
old man. The coyote, the wild cat 
and the panther would be hunting 
soon. He must hurry. 

Night dropped like a soggy blanket 
over the canyon. The rocks and 
dwarfed trees faded from view. Not 
a star was visible in the inky void 
above. He rested from his terrible 
work. 
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He looked at the puny gap he had 
cut in the tree, which was just visible 
in the darkness. He could not finish 
his work before the beasts would ar- 
rive. Of that he was reasonably cer- 
tain. 

Again he dubiously eyed his left 
arm. He had gnawed off but a few bits 
of skin and flesh, but he felt they had 
taken the whole of his will power. 
He doubted if he had enough left to 
continue. 

Besides, wasn’t the procedure fu- 
tile? There were many arguments 
against it. After all, he might not be 
as eficient as the raccoon in such 
things. His incisors, dulled by count- 
less generations of soft food, were 
not so sharp as those of the little ani- 
mal he had killed. Then, too, he 
would soon strike a blood vessel and 
bleed to death. 

He recalled the way the little rac- 


coon had looked defiantly at him that 
morning—only that morning—ages 
ago. He had killed the little fellow 
when victory was almost in sight. 


Why had he robbed him of his mo- 


ment of victory? Why should he 
now, in a like predicament, get free? 

Did not the same just laws of na- 
ture apply to him as to the raccoon? 
He had taken all his life; wasn’t it 
his time to give? According to his 
elemental sense of justice, his life 
should go to the animals in the end. 
Why not now? Had not Fate, in 
fact, indicated that his time had come. 
It was only fair that the coyote should 
get his body rather than the worm. 

His meditations were cut short by 
a terrible sound. The thin, eerie 
scream of a panther, on his nocturnal 
prowl far away, cut through the air. 
His hair stood on end and a cold chill 
shot down his spine. 
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“Gonna give in to that son-of-a— 
eh?” he growled. ‘Getting soft eh? 
The first thing you know, Tarn, you'll 
join the antisteel-trap association— 
with all the other old women. You 
ain’t got the guts of the raccoon. 
You ain’t even got the guts of the fox. 
He fought to the end anyhow. Are 
you gonna lay down? Lay down eh? 
Like a pasty-faced poet in a New 
York basement, eh? Like that sorry 
writer Edgar Allan Poe, Stuart 
liked so much. Never could see no 
use in that guy. Burns—ah! there’s 
aman! ... ‘For what is death, but 
parting breath? On many a bloody 
plain, I’ve met him face to face. And 
in this place I'll meet him once 
again’.” 

He gritted his teeth. Perhaps the 
time had come for him to return to 
the earth. But he would not give in 
to death. If he must, he would die, 
but only as he had lived—with a 
laugh and a curse. He had never 
given any quarter—it was futile to 
ask any. And surrender? Suicide? 
Hell no. Never as long as his heart 
beat. 

His laugh rang out over the barren 
canyon. The reckless laugh which be- 
longs only to the man-animal who 
faces death in a devil-may-care mood. 

Down the ravine a rabbit scurried 
away, his frightened heart drumming 
his retreat. It was not new under the 
sun—that hopeless, fearless laugh. 
Life on earth had first heard it on the 
shadowy shores of the long, long ago, 
when the puny man-animal reared on 
his hind legs and faced the dragon— 
that gigantic reptile now known as 
the dinosaur. It was not new in Old 
Tarn’s individual life. The English 
in Africa had heard it—the Mexi- 
cans in Old Mexico. That terrible 
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laugh was his war-cry with his back 
against the wall. 

“Back to work!” he gritted. “Cut 
down that damned tree!”’ 

He set to with a will. For per- 
haps two hours he worked steadily, 
grimly. It was wearisome, holding 
the trap up by his numbed left arm 
and chewing at the tree with the dull 
knife in his tired right hand. 

The place where he had bit his left 
arm pained him as he moved it, but 
the blood had ceased flowing. 

The tree was about a fourth cut 
down when he rested a few minutes. 
Perhaps the great cats would not 
come. Taking new hope from the 
thought that darkness had not 


brought them he half dozed in his 
weariness. 

He was aroused from his semi- 
lethargic state by a slinking move- 


ment that he knew all too well. Des- 
perately his eyes bored into the black 
depths. The cowardly pack of the 
desert was upon him. Three pairs 
of gleaming coals shined from the 
black chimney of night. Three hun- 
gry gaunt shapes. Coyotes! 

He crouched, knife in hand. He 
knew their cowardly breed. He 
would bluff them. He leaped at 
them; and they turned tail and fled. 

He cursed them and leaped again. 
Half-crazed he struggled to free 
himself from this cursed trap by 
mere action. But the trap chain 
stopped him. 

As he lay still a moment his keen 
ears heard something move behind 
him. Whirling, he looked one swift 
moment into the gleaming eyes of a 
crouching beast. Then he sprang for 
his life. Into the maw of night he 
desperately hurled himself. He felt 
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a shock of pain. And then, with a 
wild surge of the heart, he realized 
that he was free. Free from the 
trap! In his animal-like frenzy he 
had torn his arm from the spiked 
jaws. 

But now his hair stood on end, as 
he heard a slight sinister movement 
behind him and knew that the beast 
was about to spring. 

Then he heard what he expected— 
the terrifying scream of the panther, 
calculated to paralyze him for one 
swift fatal moment. Knife in hand 
he whirled and, cursing, met the beast 
face to face, 

He went down beneath its on- 
slaught, striking the knife into it 
again and again. It growled and 
clawed, and pain sickened him. One 
of its claws now struck deep, and he 
feared that the blow was mortal. 

His anger at the other’s seeming 
victory now lent him anomalous 
strength, and he struck fast and 
furiously at the snarling beast with 
all his force. Again and again the 
knife went home. 

And then the sweet sense of vic- 
tory was his. His blade had struck 
a vulnerable spot; the panther was 
falling from him. The beast rolled 
over, frantically clawing the air. He 
struggled to crawl to it to finish it, 
and then saw that it was dead. 

He rested a few minutes, then 
tried in vain to rise. The panther 
had clawed him in a dozen places, 
and he instinctively knew that he 
was wounded to death. 

After a while, he gritted his teeth, 
stumbled to his feet and tottered 
down the canyon,“knife still in hand. 
A few steps and he fell. 
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“‘For what is death—but parting 
breath??’”” he mumbled. ‘Damned, 
sons-of-bitching panthers!” 

He began to crawl, still holding 
the knife ready to fight any and all 
comers. ‘Then at last he fell, and 
breathed no more. 

Thus he died with his boots on. 
Thus he died with an oath on his lips 
—man-animal to the last, snarling his 
defiance, even as the fox had snarled 
that morning. 

Soon afterward the rain began to 
fall, steady and cold, while slowly the 
life blood of Old Tarn seeped back 
into the earth. The rugged old trap- 
per was no more. He was dead, 
gone, passed away. He had ceased 
to be a rational and become an irra- 
tional number. 

But the world whirled on, almost 
the same. The same slow drizzle 
which erased the signs of his living 
presence was welcomed by the living 
things of the desert; and the fatal 
root of the oak tree eagerly drank 
up the water. The cacti, the coyotes 
and the rabbit were thankful. It 
had been a long time since the last 
ee 


Far away, Stuart, with a happy 
gleam in his traffic-tired eyes, sat 
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talking to his white-haired father in 
a hospital. The old man had sur- 
vived the operation. 

A fox terrier placed his paws on 
the edge of the bed and looked at the 
patient, as though desirous to speak 
his congratulations. 

“Look at Bud, father,” said 
Stuart. “He wouldn’t stay home.” 

The old man’s eyes became more 
luminous. He feebly patted the 
dog’s head. ‘“‘All our friends,” he 
said, “are not men. Son, it’s good 
to be alive. It’s good to feel that 
you’re needed.” 

“I knew you'd pull through, Dad. 
Gosh, I don’t know what we'd do 
without you.” 

“You'd get along just about as 
well, I imagine. Still, I like to think 
that my old age shall not have been 
in vain. As I grow older, I see more 
and more things that can be done to 
make life less brutal—less destruc- 
tive. We want to get away from the 
animal, son—to make life coopera- 
tive—more creative—conservative in 
the true sense of the word.” 

“Yes I know, father. It’s too bad 
that all of us can’t live your style 
of life.” 

His eyes were far-seeing. He was 


thinking of Old Tarn, far, far away. 


THE END 





UNION PROGRESS 
Gasoline Station Workers 


National Council met in their 

Second Annual Convention at 
the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, on Monday, January 20, 1936. 
The delegates were welcomed to In- 
dianapolis by Dan Lasly of Indian- 
apolis Local No. 18990, and were 
then addressed by Adolph Fritz, Sec- 
retary of the Indiana State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Mayor John W. 
Kern of Indianapolis. The Execu- 


G Nesicost Station Operators 


tive Board of the National Council 
held a full day’s session on Sunday, 
January 19. 

Many delegates who had expected 
to be present were prevented from 
attending by the severity of the 


weather. However, a very satisfac- 
tory attendance was had. Indiana 
and Ohio presented the largest dele- 
gation. Delegates sufficient to repre- 
sent 1200 members for each of these 
States were present. Wisconsin pro- 
vided the next largest delegation. 
Local Union No. 19570, San Fran- 
cisco, California, has the distinction 
of sending their delegate the greatest 
distance to be in attendance. 

The greatest interest was mani- 
fested by the delegates in the possi- 
bilities of securing for the gasoline 
station operators unions an interna- 
tional charter from the American 
Federation of Labor. The Conven- 
tion was in agreement that the grant- 
ing of an international charter to the 
Gasoline Station Operators National 
Council would clearly define the juris- 
diction of the unions, and thereby 
reduce to a minimum jurisdictional 


disputes, at the same time resulting 
in greater cooperation from the Cen- 
tral Labor Unions and their repre- 
sentatives in organizing work. Upon 
careful consideration of every phase 
of the problem, the Convention by 
unanimous vote instructed the execu- 
tive officers of the National Council 
to secure the granting of such a char- 
ter in accordance with the laws of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the organization policy declared 
at the San Francisco convention. 

A great deal of attention was de- 
voted to the subject of the leasing of 
gasoline stations. The discussion 
brought out that in 1925 the major- 
ity of oil companies engaged in a 
concerted move in their marketing 
divisions to force down wages and to 
lengthen hours. In 1932 hours 
worked by filling station attendants 
varied from 60 to 120 hours per 
week. The average weekly hours for 
the industry were then 80%. The 
average pay was approximately $75 
per month. 

The Convention noted that in the 
course of the current organization 
campaign in the marketing division 
of the Petroleum Industry, many con- 
tracts have been executed between the 
unions and the companies, and _ in- 
creases in wages averaging approxi- 
mately 25 per cent have been se- 
cured. In addition to these increases 
in wages, it was possible through 
written agreements to define many 
conditions of employment and to es- 
tablish standards which had never 
before been attained. In almost 
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every instance, the union contracts 
were obtained as a direct result of 
the complete organization of the 
workers in a particular locality and 
of a realization by the companies 
that failure to bargain collectively 
would precipitate a determined strug- 
gle on the part of their employees 
for improved working conditions. 
Having assumed contractual obli- 
gations by signing agreements with 
many of the unions, the oil companies 
then set about to devise the means 
of avoiding the fulfillment of their 
obligations, Some of the companies 
resorted to the leasing of stations as 
a form of subterfuge and in a short 
time practically all companies fol- 
lowed suit with the result that in the 
past year and a half approximately 
300,000 men who were formerly 
gainfully employed by the Petroleum 


Industry are now without employ- 
ment. 

The Convention thoroughly con- 
sidered all aspects of this develop- 
ment and reviewed the numerous 
efforts on the part of the gasoline 
station operators unions to put an 


end to this destructive practice 
through collective bargaining and 
the resort to the aid of governmental 
agencies. It was voted to continue 
these methods of fighting the leasing 
practices and wherever possible and 
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practicable to resort to militant ac- 
tion to eliminate it. 

Official action was taken to render 
all possible assistance to Local No. 
19689, Terre Haute, Indiana, whose 
membership has been engaged in a 
strike against Gaseteria, Inc., since 
November 29, 1935. 

A resolution was adopted severely 
condemning Governor McNutt of 
Indiana for his persistent and pro- 
miscuous use of the State militia in 
labor disputes. 

Resolutions were adopted to ex- 
tend full thanks to the President and 
the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the 
interest and support that they have 
given Gasoline Station Operators 
National Council to date. 

At the end of the three-day ses- 
sion, H. A. Bradley of Akron, Ohio, 
was reelected President; A. DeLisle 
of San Francisco, California, was 
reelected Vice-President; Phil Han- 
nah of Cleveland, Ohio, was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer; J. E. 
Morgan of Racine, Wisconsin, and 
O. B. Chambers, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, were reelected to the Execu- 
tive Board; and F. E. Olds of East 
St. Louis, Illinois, and C. D. Haney 
of South Bend, Indiana, were elected 
as new members of the Board. 





JANUARY EMPLOYMENT DECLINE 
CHECKS PROGRESS 


NEMPLOYMENT increased 
more in January 1936 than in 
any other January for the last 

five years, according to the estimate 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Between December 1935 and January 
1936, unemployment rose from 11,- 
397,000 to 12,626,000, an increase of 
1,229,000. Unemployment always 
rises in January, but last year the in- 
crease was only 699,000 and the last 
time there has been an increase any- 
thing like that of this year in propor- 


tions was in January 1931 when it 
reached 1,328,000. 

To lose ground to such an extent in 
our efforts to put the unemployed to 
work is nothing short of tragic. For 
the last three months employment had 
been gaining, and by December 1935 
there were 1,554,000 more persons at 
work than in December 1934. By 
January this figure had dropped 
by over 500,000 and the number at 
work exceeded last year by only 
1,023,000, 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


~~) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
February __ since 
1936 January 
15 3 
18 — 3 
15 +13 
24 +5 
20 —2 
22 —4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 15 —4 
Cleveland, Ohio 19 +1 
10 —(a) 
Detroit, Mich 19 
Jersey City, N. J . 
I 
Milwaukee, Wis 14 
Minneapolis, Minn 18 
New York, N. Y 29 
Omaha, Nebr 12 
Oe err 28 
Philadelphia, Pa 18 
Pittsburgh, Pa. © 20 
San Antonio, Tex 10 
San Francisco, Calif 16 
21 
Seattle, Wash 18 
Washington, D. C 


— 8 


may 
RNHeH RP PW HD 


+++++ 1440141011 
smh OO Hon 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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All Other Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease Part 
(-—) time 
since all 
January trades 
— 4 


~-~s 
+(a) 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


(—) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
February since February 
1936 January’ 1936 
38 +68 14 
58 +2 13 
42 +61 12 
43 17 
56 13 
59 14 
53 7 
60 10 
18 8 
36 16 
61 9 
29 11 
41 II 
42 13 
59 25 
59 5 
83 28 
68 15 
57 9 
38 4 
22 15 
55 15 
3° 15 
42 e 2 
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This employment loss illustrates 
well the effect on employment of un- 
controlled industrial operations. 
Much of the loss was due to a decline 
in production in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, just as the previous gains had 
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accompanied an increase in produc- 
tion. Other losses in January were 
in retail trade where lay-offs always 
follow the Christmas season, this 
year’s employment loss affecting 494,- 
000 as compared to 454,000 last 


Record for Eight Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


16 
12 
21 
25 
31 
33 


24 
21 


18 
15 
22 
27 
31 
34 
26 


24 
22* 


39 
33 
ae 
2 
63 
71 
55 
61 
go 52* 


Total 18 16 

Metal Trades 8 8 
15 18 
28 8629 
Ss FF 
47 50 
3S Ss 
25 25 
17 


4 
4 
5 

10 

17 

20 

19 

17 

15 

10 

12 

12 

19 

21 

22 

19 

20 

18 


18 
15 
20 
27 
31 
35 
28 
26 
22 
36 
30 
38 
51 
62 
JO 
58 
60 


Total 
All Trades 


32 
2g 
4° 
50 
65 
71 
58 
57 


Total 
Building Trades 


Total 
Printing Trades 


Total 
All Other Trades 


* Preliminary. 


Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Io 13 13 
12 16 12 
22 23 «(I 
27 30 «(26 
32 34 32 
28 29 «43:1 
25 27 2% 

23-23 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
a a 9 Io 9 
II 9 9 9 Io I 
20 20 22 22 25 25 
25 25 2% 26 2% 26 
31 32 343s 2GR_—*=GFUEI 
ss Fe Fe FF BS F 
24 #25 #=%2 28 25 2% 
a6U33 Cl OC DO 


18 
22 
38 
53 
65 
62 
56 


22 
19 
37 
48 
62 
66 
55 
51 


24 
16 
39 
50 
64 
67 
57 
$1 


23 
32 
45 
59 


62 


57 
48 


19 
18 


39 
64 
66 
60 
48 


27 
25 
40 
52 
64 
67 
57 
52 


35 
26 
37 
48 
61 
68 
57 
54 


I2 10 
5 5 
19 19 
28 «31 
39 42 
46 45 
25 22 
23-23 


II 

7 
20 
3e 
42 
43 
27 
22 


13 

6 
21 
32 
45 
45 
24 
23 
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Kirby in the New York World-Telegram. Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Advice From a Victim Keeping it Out of Balance 
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year; in agriculture, where the usual 
seasonal lay-offs were later than usual 
and affected 209,000; in building and 
roads, 115,000 lost their jobs. 

Trade union figures for the first 
part of February indicated that in 
unions at least a slight improvement 
is already occuring in anticipation of 
the spring busy season. Unemploy- 
ment, as shown by our weighted fig- 


A. F.of L. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 

of total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 





ure, decreased from 17.2% of the 
membership in January to 16.7% in 
the first part of February; part time 
work also decreased, from 22 to 21 
per cent of the membership. 

Of the 12,626,000 unemployed in 
January, 3,524,000 had work under 
the WPA program; figures are not 
yet available to show the number re- 
ceiving direct relief. 


A. F.ofL. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 

of total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 














in U. S. (Weighted) Time 
Yearly Averages 

SERS scinsour 1,864,000 sou 
erry 4,770,000 14.5 ~ 
Sti sec05%5 8,738,000 19.1 19 
err 13,182,000 23.8 21 
Pa 13,723,000 24.3 21 
ME nstades 12,364,000 20.9 24 
ere 12, 208,000 18.5 22 
1932 Unemployment by Months 
January...... 11,926,000 23.1 19 
February..... 12, 169,000 23.0 20 
March. ...<:- 12, 387,000 22.5 20 
ESS 12,519,000 22.8 21 
_. See 13,004,000 22.8 22 
| eee 13,373,000 23.6 21 
| See 13,793,000 25.4 21 
August....... 13,968,000 25.1 21 
September.... 13,458,000 24.8 22 
October. ..... 13,415,000 23.9 22 
November.... 13,925,000 24.2 23 
December.... 14,240,000 24.9 22 
1933 

Janaaty...... 15,166,000 25.8 20 
February..... 15,319,000 26.0 20 
March. ...... 15,653,000 26.6 22 
SOOT 15,125,000 26.1 21 
_ a 14,615,000 25.8 20 
ee 13, 843,000 25.5 21 
| 13,458,000 24.1 21 
August....... 12,662,000 23.7 20 
September.... 11,854,000 22.4 21 
October. ..... 11,842,000 21.7 22 
November.... 12,374,000 22.0 22 
December.... 12,760,000 22.8 22 


in U. S. (Weighted) Time 

1934 

ae 13,382,000 22.6 23 
February..... 12,964,000 22.0 22 
March....... 12,420,000 21.3 22 
re 12,004,000 20.7 23 
eer 11,711,000 20.0 24 
| ee 11,714,000 19.6 24 
a 12,222,000 20.8 24 
NE 6 s<.05 12, 362,000 21.6 24 
September 12,429,000 20.3 23 
October... ... 12,213,000 20.0 23 
November 12, 581,000 21.1 26 
December 12,359,000 21.2 25 
1935 

jeauaty...... 13,058,000 21.0 23 
February... .. 12,764,000 20.0 22 
ee 12,608 , 000 19.4 23 
ee 12,379,000 18.7 22 
_ rere 12,382,000 18.3 22 
en eee 12, 389,000 18.5 23 
eee 12,475,000 19.4 21 
August....... 12,219,000 18.4 23 
September.... 11,789,000 17.9 21 
October. ..... 11,449,000 17.3 21 
November.... 11,672,000 16.7 22 
December.... 11,397,000 16.9 22 
1936 

January...... 12,626,000 17.2§ 22 
ces: swavesaues 16.7* 21 


* Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 


1 For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 


estimates. 





Are TRADE UNIoNs OpsTRUCTIVE? America, are not a unit in opposing 
Under the editorship of John Hil- “payment by results.” Where the 
ton and others. Victor Gollancz, work has been passing out of the con- 
Ltd., London, 1935. Pp. 349. trol of craftsmen and into the mass 
Price 5s. Reviewed by Frank T. production, the opposition to piece 
Carlton. work tends to disappear. Restriction 


. of output under piece work occurs 
This book records the results of a chiefly in the case of employers “who 


careful study of the practices of or- do not know how to arrive at sound 
ganized labor and of the results of 1..:. rates.” In the more general 


such practices, in thirteen industries 
located in England. A larger per- 
centage of wage workers in Englan 

is organized than in this country; and 
the resort to collective bargaining is 
much more general. This study is im- 
portant for Americans since it ana- 
lyzes situations similar to those which 


problem of restriction of output, em- 
phasis is placed upon the part played 
by management. The management 
of an industrial establishment should 
be able to determine within reason- 
able limits what is a fair day’s work 
for each man. “Slack masters make 
slack men, and it needs no trade-union 


we may expect in this country, as labor villainy to account for men putting 
organizations gain in strength and as very little into their part of the joint 
employers come generally to accept business of production when the em- 
collective bargaining. Certain ten- ployer sets the example.” 
dencies making for better and more The old struggle in regard to the 
peaceful labor relations are more ap- jntroduction of new machinery ap- 
parent in England than as yet in this pears in English industry ; and the 
country; but England’s experience unions are not clear as to the attitude 
may point out the trend of events to they should take. The investigators 
be anticipated in American labor rela~ make the following recommenda- 
tions. In this brief review only a few _ tions: “If the trade-union movement 
points may be indicated in regard to as a whole thinks that, at a time like 
several practices which often produce this, further improvements in the 
friction between employers and em- technique and apparatus of produc- 
ployees. In each of the industries tion should be taboo, let it say so and 
studied, the employer’s point of view persuade the nation to make it law. 
is presented, then the union reply is Or let it persuade the nation to the 
indicated, and finally a summation is principle propounded by a spokesman 
offered by the investigating group. of the dock industry, that machinery 
The English unions, like those in which displaces labor should be taxed 
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for the benefit of those whom it dis- 
places. Or let it make a case for the 
patriarchal view, also put forward in 
the docks evidence, that an industry 
which has once included a man among 
its personnel should be thereafter re- 
sponsible for his maintenance, work 
or no work.” 

In England, as in the United States, 
demarcation disputes frequently arise 
as to which group of workers should 
be allowed jurisdiction over a certain 
type of work. From the worker’s 
point of view it is insisted that a 
qualified man do the work. Exactly 
as a dentist or a lawyer has his field 
of operation in which he is qualified 
as a trained worker, so the plasterers 
or iron workers lay claim to certain 
types of work for the performance of 
which they have received training. In 
the building trades it is pointed out 


that the larger units carrying special- 
ization to a high degree have little 
trouble with the strict union rules in 
regard to work. On the other hand 


the smaller employers are often 
“hard hit.” 

The English dock industry pre- 
sents in clear relief some of the prob- 
lems concerning an industry manned 
chiefly by casual workers. During 
the last of the nineteenth century the 
wages of English dock workers were 
very low and the conditions under 
which they lived and worked were 
“appalling.” Even at the present 
time the majority of the English dock 
workers “fare without security of em- 
ployment from time to time.” These 
conditions account in a considerable 
degree for the attitude of organized 
labor among the dock workers. They 
feel that the industry has exploited 
them in the past and they are insist- 
ing that the industry “should accept 
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responsibility for its employees.” 
Emphasis is placed upon the urgent 
necessity of security of employment. 
This organization accepts the point 
of view of business unionism. They 
have had a commodity, labor power, 
to sell. The dock workers assert 
that the union is merely following the 
example of the business man in get- 
ting the highest price—wage—which 
is practicable. As might be antici- 
pated, the investigators find little evi- 
dence of cooperation between em- 
ployer and employee in this irregular 
industry. On the contrary, as in this 
country, the English railway industry 
presents an excellent example of the 
benefits which follow from coopera- 
tion between management and men 
and the development of mediation 
and arbitration. 

The furniture industry furnishes an 
object lesson because of the lack of 
strong national organization. Nei- 
ther the labor organizations nor the 
associations of employers include all 
in the industry. As a consequence, 
the investigators found a diversity of 
conditions. The employers’ associa- 
tions are too weak to enforce agree- 
ments which are entered into with 
labor. The workers accuse the em- 
ployers’ associations of inability to 
control their members and the em- 
ployers likewise assert that the labor 
organizations in the industry cannot 
adequately discipline their member- 
ship. In summing up the situation 
the investigators declare: “It is evi- 
dent that the furniture industry is 
suffering from a lack of control, which 
is against the best interests of em- 
ployers and workers alike.” 

The attitude of the investigators 
after their task was ended may well 
be indicated by the following quota- 
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tion: ‘‘We have been struck by the 
frequency with which the blame for 
stupid and annoying restrictions is 
laid, in the evidence, upon the an- 
tiquity of the clauses in collective 
agreements relating to work-shop 
practices, and of the price list upon 
which piece work earnings are com- 
puted.” The book ends with a plea 
for sweet reasonableness in labor 
relations. 


Cotton Gores TO MARKET, a 
Graphic Description of a Great 
Industry, by Alston Hill Garside, 
Economist of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange. New York, 1935. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 421 
pp. $3.50. Reviewed by Frank 


T. de Vyver, Duke University. 


A few years ago I visited the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 


I wish I 
had read Mr. Garside’s book before 
going there, or, now, having read it, 
that I might revisit the exchange. 
The large weather map covering one 
wall of the room, the white-gloved 
men making mysterious signals, the 
group scattered around the exchange 
—all would have mere meaning. In 
other words “Cotton Goes to Mar- 
ket” gives an excellent explanation of 
the intricacies of the future markets 
in New York and elsewhere. It does 
more. It describes the whole process 
of cotton marketing from the time 
the seed is sold to the time the fin- 
ished crop is delivered to the mill 
door here or abroad. 

Following a brief description of 
the importance of cotton in our mod- 
ern economic life, Mr. Garside de- 
scribes in some detail the “making of 
the crop,” as it is called in the South. 
I was amazed at the number of dif_i- 


culties annually facing the cotton 
farmer in addition to the unusual 
severe droughts or flood conditions, 
There are bugs; there are plant dis. 
eases; and there are minor changes in 
the weather. It is small wonder that 
the thousands of share-croppers, 
money tenants, part owners, and full 
owners receive meager returns for 
their labor. In the eastern and cen- 
tral cotton belt it has been estimated 
that it takes 270 hours to make a bale 
which sells for about fifty dollars 
more or less, while even in the more 
fortunately situated western belt 194 
hours of a man’s time are consumed 
per bale. 

To the average person any two 
bales of cotton may look identical 
but the variety is apparenty almost 
infinite. To make matters more com- 
plicated there are several bases for 
classification. The color may be red- 
dish-yellow, white, bluish-gray, or 
anywhere in between. The bale may 
contain much or little foreign matter. 
The length of the fibre may range 
from an inch and a half or longer to 
five-eighths of an inch or shorter. 
Finally the strength of the fibre may 
range from very strong at one ex- 
treme to almost too weak to spin at 
the other. Since all of these factors 
affect the price of the cotton, the 
first task in the marketing of the bales 
must be classification. The author 
describes how with the aid of the 
standards set up by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and elab- 
orate equipment and_ thoroughly 
trained men, that job is done. 

Next the author describes the spot 
or distributive markets of the world, 
the markets, in other words, where 
the actual cotton bales are sold either 
to the dealers or to the mills. These 
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spot markets are of three general 
types. The country market or pri- 
mary market is found in practically 
every town in the cotton belt. The 
central markets are located in the 
larger cities in the South. And the 
mill markets are located in the large 
mill towns, North and _ South. 
Abroad, too, are found spot as well 
as future markets, and we are given 
an almost too detailed description of 
each of these. For of what real 
value is the information that in 
Bremen ‘““The exchange Building is 
an imposing seven-story stone struc- 
ture, built on simple but artistic lines, 
and obviously of the most substantial 
construction” or that the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange Building is “‘a fine, 
modern structure of stone, the facade 
embellished by a portico surmounted 
by a colonnade and flanked with stat- 
uary.” 

Despite these literary furbelows, 
the author does make clear what is 
found inside the various buildings, 
and what is more important, how it 
all works. 

Later chapters deal in much the 
same way with the future markets or 
as Mr. Garside calls them “price- 
insurance markets.” If anyone thinks 
that buying and selling what you have 
not got and never hope to get, viz: 
cotton futures, is merely a pleasant 
way of fleecing the cotton grower and 
the public, he is advised to read these 
chapters and the chapters on hedging. 
The author clearly demonstrates that 
the futures market is indeed a price- 
insurance market where manufactur- 
ers and dealers who wish to make 
their profit from making cloth or 
from buying and selling actual bales, 
may, at small costs, shift the burden 
of the eccentricities in the price of 
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cotton to other more capable shoul- 
ders, 

Another fallacy that the author 
tries to disprove, and in my opinion 
tries successfully, is that the middle- 
man, the dealer, or the cotton broker 
was created by act of the devil as a 
scourge upon the poor cotton farmer. 
Since cotton is made in units as low 
as one bale and on an average of six 
or seven; since the cotton farmer 
usually wants his money immediately ; 
and since the mills here and abroad 
usually want cotton in larger amounts 
and at other times than in the picking 
season, some one must see that each 
group gets what it wants when it 
wants it. That is the task of the 
middleman. And for that service the 
costs average about $9.85 a bale and 
the profit to the dealer around 28 
cents a bale or one-sixteenth of one 
cent a pound. “That is the net com- 
pensation received by the shippers for 
the business management, commercial 
experience, world-wide organization, 
and assumption of base price risks 
that they devoted to the merchan- 
dising of the American Cotton Crop 
in the five seasons covered by the 
tabulation” (1928-29 to 1932-33). 

The final chapters unveil that 
other mystery to the uninitiated, the 
daily fluctuations in the price of cot- 
ton. Here we learn that academic 
economists have been correct in 
speaking of supply and demand and 
the factors behind them, as price 
determinants. Mr. Garside and his 
assistants studied actual movements 
of cotton prices. Then they evolved 
a hypothetical price based on factors 
which their experience showed them 
affected cotton prices. The actual 
and the hypothetical price moved to- 
gether remarkably well. It is weather 
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conditions in the cotton states; 
changes in styles; stocks of cotton 
throughout the world; mill condi- 
tions, and the like that change the 
price of cotton. In other words it is 
conditions of supply and demand. 

From this book the reader should 
obtain a much clearer idea of how 
America’s chief money crop is grown 
and marketed. Though probably 
written for those entering the cotton 
trade and for those now in it, this 
book may be profitably read by all 
who have dealings with the industry 
be they organizers of share-croppers, 
bankers lending to the farmers or the 
dealers, government officials starting 
resettlement projects in the South, or 
leaders of the textile workers. Col- 
lective bargaining is most successful 
when each side knows the other side’s 
problems. In this book the leaders 
of organized labor can get a more 
thorough understanding of part of 
the problems of management. 


REGULATION OF THE SMALL LOAN 
Business, by Robinson and Nu- 
gent, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. Small Loan Series, 
1935. 284 pp. Reviewed by Grace 
S. M. Zorbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 


versity. 


This is the final volume of the 
Small Loan Series which started in 
1924 with Raby’s Regulation of 
Pawnbroking. As final volumes are 
expected to be, it is a summary of 
preceding publications of the series 
including Orchard and May’s Money 
Lending in Great Britain which was 
reviewed by the writer in the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST of September, 
1934. It also sums up certain find- 
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ings of books antecedent to the series 
proper. 

Having summarized its predeces- 
sors the volume proceeds to analyze 
recent material—most of it up to the 
year 1932—regarding businesses 
whose loans, restricted to small 
amounts, are characteristically to 
wage-earners for consumptive pur- 
chases, on the security of chattel 
mortgages, wage assignments or 
promissory notes. Enterprises of this 
type, usually known as_ personal 
finance companies, are regulated 
under the Uniform Small Loan Law 
and other such statutes which apply 
to loans not exceeding $300. (The 
book does not include in its scope 
pawnbrokers, credit unions, Morris 
Plan banks and commercial banks.) 
Legislative changes are noted up to 
December 1, 1934. 

The historical part of the book 
briefly presents the story of lending 
from primitive times to a compara- 
tively recent period, then the devel- 
opment of small loan business, the 
character and technique of unregu- 
lated lending, the early efforts to 
remedy loan shark conditions, and 
finally the development—dating prin- 
cipally from about 1910—of uniform 
small loan legislation. 

Notable changes thereby resulted 
in the characteristics of small loan 
business. First a reduction in the 
risk and hence the cost of lending, 
which was one cause leading to a re- 
duction of interest charges. Other 
changes under regulation have been 
increase in the size of office and of 
individual loans, and in the borrow- 
ing from licensed lenders; growing 
use of chattel mortgages as security, 
lengthened time for repaying loans. 
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Who borrow from these licensed 
lenders? Doctors, dentists, execu- 
tives as well as skilled workmen, 
government employees, manufactur- 
ing employees and finally unskilled 
workers—people, in other words, of 
small or moderate means who in 
times of emergency must borrow but 
have resources from which to repay 
loans. 

The organization and procedure 
of a small loan business are briefly 
analyzed. About 70 per cent of bor- 
rowers pay without prodding, in nor- 
mal times. Half of the remaining 
30 per cent require reminding, the 
other half are characteristically de- 
linquent. Foreclosure, however, is 
only a last resort by lenders. The 
record of Ohio in 1931 was 400 fore- 
closures out of nearly 80,000 loans, 
or half of one per cent. Refunding 
unpaid loans—up to a certain limit— 
is the more usual practice. 

What has been the trend of net 
profits in the small loan business? 
From the scanty material so far ana- 
lyzed, it appears to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 per cent. A study in 
New Jersey concerning the period 
1915 to 1933 shows a range of less 
than I per cent in one or two years, 
less than 3 per cent one year and 6 
per cent another year to not less than 
9 per cent and as high as 13 per cent 
in all the other years. Figures in 
Virginia covering 1927 to 1932 are 
very similar. The rate of profit 
since 1929 in fourteen states has 
averaged slightly over 9 per cent. 

The most controversial question of 
the day relating to small loan busi- 
ness is what should be the maximum 
rate of charge for these loans. Credit 
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unions, as is well known, are not per- 
mitted ordinarily to charge in excess 
of one per cent a month on unpaid 
balances and their policy is to require 
repayment of the whole principal 
amount within a year. On the other 
hand the volume of demand for small 
loans is beyond the present resources 
of non-profit lending agencies to sup- 
ply. The maximum charge there- 
fore tends to be as high a rate as 
will induce profit seeking lenders to 
engage in the business and as low a 
rate—under the influence of compe- 
tition—as will keep in the business 
only the lenders whose operating 
costs are the lowest. The writers 
of this book cite evidence to the effect 
that the dividing line between effec- 
tive and ineffective rates is not lower 
than 2% per cent per month. Very 
small chattel loans tend to go out of 
use when the rate is 3 per cent a 
month but tend to be made at 3% 
per cent a month. The tentative 
theory is advanced that, within a 
range from 2% to 3% per cent a 
month, earning rates of licensees in 
each state tend to a common level 
for the same year regardless of what 
is the maximum interest rate. The 
question is not by any means settled 
what rate of charge in any given area 
will provide loans in proper amount, 
on the most socially desirable type 
of security, to the borrowers who it 
is socially desirable should secure 
such loans. It is a social question, 
not a question of profit making busi- 
ness, 

The Russell Sage Foundation has 
done a service to the country in 
financing this series of studies of the 
small loan business. 
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THE ILLEGITIMATE FAMILY IN NEw 
York City. By Ruth Reed. Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1935. 
pp. XVII and 385. Price, $3.75. 
Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll. 


This study was made at the request 
of the Welfare Council of New York 
City because there was so little knowl- 
edge of the illegitimate child and his 
parents that adequate care and treat- 
ment were impossible. These chil- 
dren who through no fault of their 
own enter life under a cloud find liv- 
ing more precarious than do children 
of normal families. They are more 
likely to die in infancy than legiti- 
mate children, partly because they are 
more likely to be separated from their 
mothers when very young. Some of 
them are abandoned or wilfully ex- 
posed to death. 

In many cases, the mothers of these 
children were very young and 60 per 
cent were under 25 years of age. A 
great number were domestic servants, 
particularly lonely and exposed to at- 
tentions. A large proportion of them 
had had limited schooling. Most of 
them were forced to seek aid from 
medical or social agencies for them- 
selves and their babies. Many of the 
fathers were unknown. Some had re- 
fused to have anything to do with the 
child for fear of social stigma and its 
effect upon their job. Others were 
eager to see and help the baby. 

The study recommends greater ef- 
fort to secure cooperation on the part 
of the parents and of social agencies 
in programs of care for these children. 
It suggests legal and social procedure 
to facilitate such cooperation. It 
stresses the need of information for 
intelligent handling of this problem of 
illegitimacy which strikes at the root 
of family life and child welfare. 
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Ten YEARS OF ADULT Epucation. 
Morse Adams Cartwright. Mac. 
millan, 1935. Pp. xiv-270. Price, 
$2. Reviewed by Mollie Ray 
Carroll. 


The government’s Emergency 
Education Program has given an 
impetus to adult education that is 
encouraging to the trade union move- 
ment with its long time emphasis 
upon workers’ education. This book 
by the executive secretary of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation gives a picture of the rapid 
strides of adult education since the 
founding of the Association a decade 
ago. Twenty-two million persons, 
or one-sixth of our total population, 
were enrolled in adult education 
classes in 1934 as against 14 million 
in 1924. Conservatively estimated 
two billion dollars were spent for 
their education in 1934 and ten to 
twelve billions in the decade. The 
author says that although there was 
in America before 1924 adult educa- 
tion worthy of public notice, there 
was lack of consciousness on the part 
of educators of the amount and char- 
acter of the work done and complete 
failure of the organizations engaged 
in it to recognize kinship with each 
other. 

This book contains many fine state- 
ments concerning adult education. 
Adult education, it avers, and de- 
mocracy go hand in hand and if we 
abandon one we must abandon the 
other. The American citizen regards 
education in all its branches as a 
right. He assumes that large, infor- 
mal agencies of education, like the 
public library, will be available with- 
out cost to his children and himself. 
In the United States adult education 
is for university graduates, farmers, 





WHITE PEACE 


merchants and workers, skilled and 
unskilled. The limits of an educa- 
tional system geared in and synchro- 
nized with the daily life of a people 
are as boundless as the augmenting 
civilization of that people may dic- 
tate. The abandoning of the concept 
of schooling as preparation for life 
and adoption of the policy of “live 
and learn” will alter our fluctuations 
and set a new standard of educa- 
tional values. 

Turning to concrete problems the 
author states that the vocational and 
cultural are inextricably mixed in 
American adult education, so also are 
recreation and education. Speaking 
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of propaganda he says that it does 
not hurt a truly educated person but 
only one who has not learned to think 
for himself. 

The book describes experiments 
and changing practices in adult edu- 
cation. It shows the place of work- 
ers’ education in the entire picture 
saying that for the most of his edu- 
cation the worker will turn to the 
same sources as the employer, banker 
or professional man, but that present 
activities connected with the labor 
movement should be maintained and 
increased, 

The book is well worth a place in 
the library of the workers’ classes. 


WHITE PEACE 


The whiteness of the moon is on the world, 


Sleeping and beautiful ; 


Across the blue remoteness drifts and clings 
The wandering whiteness of a single cloud. 
One passionless mountain lifts its face to heaven, 
Wrapped in white peace and very far away. 
To the quick bosom of the earth is pressed 

The fragrant whiteness of a little flower. 


The light of your white soul shines on my life, 
And in my heart the whiteness of your love 


Burns always. 


—SisTeER M. MADELEVA. 
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ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill—WPA work has absorbed a 
number of the unemployed here and some work- 
ers have received wage increases. I recently 
organized a local of school teachers at Jasper. 
This local will include all of the school teachers 
in this county. Employees of the Burton Manu- 
facturing Company are on strike at Jasper. 
This company manufactures leather goods. Sev- 
eral of the mines here are laying off workers.— 
Joun LILLICH. 


Huntsville——All building trades locals are in- 


creasing membership. Cotton mill locals also 
continue to grow. Relief projects include re- 
pairs by School Board with PWA loan and 
grant. TVA has Guntersville dam under con- 
struction. Most of skilled labor employed in one 
way or another, but common labor would be in 
pretty bad shape were it not for relief. Some 
retail firms are lengthening hours but code regu- 
lations with respect to hours are being continued 
in most plants. According to newspapers one 
cotton mill is about to reopen. We are getting 
good cooperation in carrying out existing agree- 
ments.—PAUL L. STYLES. 

Tuscaloosa.—The State has a welfare depart- 
ment that has been providing direct relief but 
funds are practically exhausted now. All other 
relief is WPA work except unemployables who 
are taken care of by local charities. Saw Mill 
and Lumber Workers are very active as are the 
Retail Clerks. I am planning another attempt 
to organize Cooks and Waiters. Some firms are 
lengthening hours and others are attempting to 
do so, but they are meeting resistance all along 
the line. The Hardins Bakery Company has had 
all union employees locked out for eight weeks. 
The Bakers Union and CLU are carrying on an 
active advertising campaign against them and 
have succeeded in cutting their business at least 


* Data in this section is taken from Organ- 
izers’ Reports for January. 


two-thirds. The employees of the Gulf States 
Paper Company have just settled strike and 
were successful in preventing wage cuts and 
lengthening of hours.—Marx M. FIsHEr. 


ARIZONA 


Phenix.—The Union Label League has a 
very active membership and have made good 
progress for the short time they have been or- 
ganized. They have received invitations from 
several stores to visit them and check up on 
union made articles. Cooks and Waiters local 
have signed several new contracts but they are 
having difficulties with some of the larger cafe 
owners. It was necessary for them to call a 
strike at two of their original union houses. 
They are putting on an intensive membership 
drive. Vegetable packers are very active. The 
sheds at Yuma started operations during the past 
several weeks and the Local has one signed 
agreement and expect to have the majority 
signed up in the near future. The majority of 
the unions report most of their members work- 
ing.—J. W. Kinprep. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Relief here is most inadequate— 
from $2.00 a week up according to family, and 
this is provided through state fund created 
through sales tax. Employees of the Pekin 
Auto Woods Parts working irregularly—full 
time for about ten days and then layoffs of one 
to two weeks. Chicago Mill and Lumber Com- 
pany and other mill companies work 10 to 15 
hours per day at a very low wage. Working 
hours increased after NRA was declared void, 
mill employees working 10 to 15 hours. Wages 
range from 15 cents to 35 cents per hour. Present 
conditions make organization work difficult. 
Hundreds of evicted sharecroppers are coming 
here pleading for something to do.—J. H. Gore. 
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Pine Bluff.—The factory of the Chalfant 
Broom Company located here will start in Febru- 
ary placing the union label upon their products. 
The International Fire Fighters under Civil 
Service regained 10 per cent increase or restora- 
tion in pay December 1935 (Local No. 358). No 
other pay increases have been made known. We 
have a state set up for the unemployed and for 
those needing relief. Funds for this purpose are 
supposed to come from the Sales tax enacted at 
the last session of the State Legislature, but no 
provision was made by the Legislature which 
would allow the money to be paid out of the 
State Treasury for this purpose. Workers who 
came to the Labor Temple to join the Hod 
Carriers and Building Laborers Union in the 
past month were threatened that if they joined 
their cards would be pulled from the relief rolls. 
We were unsuccessful in finding out who made 
the threats. Increases in hours of work were 
made after NRA decision and continue—V. V. 
VAUGHT. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego.—Present organizing efforts are be- 
ing directed toward organizing clerks and sales- 
people. Carpenters have greatly increased their 
membership. County Welfare Department car- 
ing for those designated as unemployables. Em- 
ployables directed to WPA and PWA projects. 
A few still employed through State Relief Ad- 
ministration, but the finances of the last named 
are about nil. Consolidated Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is taking on pattern makers and others 
skilled in aircraft production. This corporation 
and the Benson Lumber Company are both op- 
posed to organization of workers. Most all 
business firms have increased hours and many 
cut down to skeleton force to evade provisions 
of State Unemployment administration—E. H. 
DowELL. 

Santa Maria.—Beet sugar industry maintains 
but small force to make repairs. Run starts in 
July. Vegetable—seasonable—means idle men 
at all times. All men eligible are being taken 
care of by PWA and WPA. County Welfare 
Department takes care of other relief cases and 
this department functions in a most creditable 
manner. Central Labor Council active in behalf 
of the crafts. Vegetable workers and truck 
drivers (white) thoroughly organized—J. W. 
WALKER. 

San Pedro.—Working hours are being in- 
creased from 30 to 40 a week and jobs that were 
40 are changing to 44 and 48. A large number 
of workers on WPA jobs and organization of 
these workers is moving rapidly along. Fish 
industry is taking on new workers. A strike 
is on at the Vegetable Oil Products Company of 
Wilmington. Most all workers in this com- 
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munity are working under agreements.—C. O. 
JOHNSON. 

Santa Rosa.—Special efforts are being made to 
organize teamsters, bartenders and cooks. A 
few of the building trades contractors cut wages 
after the NRA went out. City and County have 
work program under WPA. Very few work- 
ers are being taken on by business at this time. 
Hours have not been reduced and in addition 
there is overtime.—H. L. Brown. 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction—No wage increases reported 
aside from the Cooks and Waiters who recently 
organized here and received a small raise. We 
have reorganized the Central Labor Council and 
are trying to organize the clerks. WPA is pay- 
ing 63 cents an hour for skilled help—the union 
scale for skilled labor here is $1.00 an hour. 
Labor conditions are very bad. None of the men 
in my trade (painting) are working steadily and 
most of the other trades are in the same condi- 
tion. Hours were lengthened after the NRA 
went out.—H. A. WALDREF. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Packing and canning plants have 
taken on extra workers since Christmas. United 
Mine and Smelter Workers are organizing in 
phosphate mines. Several WPA projects under 
way. Actual relief work will be directed by the 
city after January 31.—FRANK WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—-Public relief is not doing anything 
for those out of jobs who were not registered 
prior to November 1, 1935. Labor organizations 
and the Augusta Central Body are rendering all 
assistance possible, particularly looking after 
families with children and providing books and 
clothes in order that the children may stay in 
school. Building work has been held up for the 
past two months due to extraordinarly bad 
weather. We have a $300,000 PWA project, 
which includes three schools and one fire sta- 
tion—work to begin at once. Cotton oil mills 
have lengthened hours from 8 to 12 per day with 
cuts in wages, with the exception of the Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Company, which continues on an 
$ hour day. Through the Hod Carriers Union 
a check up is being made on wage cuts and 
hours worked in the building industry. No firms 
are increasing wages except where labor con- 
tracts exist. Street Railway employes received 
5 cents per hour increase on their new agree- 
ment for 1936. Carpenters Union will ask for 
increase when present contract expires. Bakery 
workers, in the face of opposition from em- 
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ployers, and threats of discharge are forming a 
new organization. Hod Carriers and General 
Laborers Unions Nos. 281 and 137 are making 
splendid progress. They have taken in over 100 
members since January 1 and they have also 
signed union shop contracts on four new PWA 
projects. High line electrical workers, car- 
penters, machinists, school teachers, federal em- 
ployees, in addition to hod carriers and general 
laborers reported above, are increasing member- 
ship—H. H. STEWART. 


ILLINOIS 


Danville—We have a large PWA project 
which we anticipate will employ 250 union men 
after January 25. Also have several WPA jobs 
in progress. Chicago and Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road have taken on few extra workers in shops 
and in a statement given to the press report that 
they will go on full time schedule for an in- 
definite period. Hod Carriers are about to in- 
augurate campaign to increase membership. 
Efforts are being made to revive the clerks union 
and all locals are working to bring in new 
members.—W™. L. WATSON. 

Decatur.—The problem of getting relief here 
is a most difficult one. To my knowledge only 
two firms have taken on extra workers—A. E. 
Staley Starch Works and Iron Company here. 
We are trying to organize the corn processing 
workers at the Staley plant—also trying to re- 
organize Bartenders and Gas Station attend- 
ants.—Lzon D. BASHORE. 

East St. Louis—WPA providing employment 
for about 65 per cent of those on relief. Many 
who have never been on relief and are destitute 
are not provided for in any way. Aluminum 
Oar Company here is taking on few extra work- 
ers. Building is very slack. One steel plant 
whose employees were organized and controlled 
by the company came over in a body. Alumi- 
num Oar Company employees are also dropping 
company union and joining bona fide unions.— 
A. H. Curtis. 

Peru.—Those who are not on PWA or WPA 
get whatever city work is available and that is 
very littl—mainly odd jobs for contractors. 
Western Clock Company has taken on some 
extra workers as has also a Wagon and Wheel 
Company here. Western Clock Company gives 
an increase in wages every three months until a 
certain standard is reached. This company 
worked employes in certain departments 9 hours 
during the holiday rush to fill extra orders. 
Efforts are being made to organize hotel and 
restaurant workers and bartenders. Peru 
Wheel and Wagon Company refuses to recog- 
nize union and men with cards are discharged 
for cheap labor—JoHN C. KERP. 
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Springfield——Sangamo Electric Company has 
raised wages of their employees and added a 
large number of new workers. Several WPA 
projects being started here and local relief 
agencies are caring for the unemployed. Efforts 
are being made to organize milk wagon drivers, 
coal haulers and laborers.—R. E. WoonManszez, 

Waukegan.—All needing relief in this com- 
munity have so far been taken care of by the 
Illinois Emergency Relief. PWA projects are 
under way. Polishers Union No. 140 went out 
on strike December 11, 1935, claiming jurisdic- 
tion over certain automatic machines. The 
Oakes Products Corporation, where the strike is 
in effect, is hiring strikebreakers. Judge Ed- 
ward Shurtleff here has sentenced seventeen 
members of the Metal Polishers Local No. 140, 
Machinists Local No. 764 and Federal Labor 
Union No. 19916 to jail terms ranging from 15 
to 60 days for violating the injunction issued 
against them.—GezorGE NorDsTROM. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Those unemployed and on relief 
are given work on WPA projects. No provision 
is made for the unemployed who are not on re- 
lief. The latter get township orders from the 
trustee to buy groceries, etc., wherever they 
choose. Commissary has passed out of existence. 
Potters are still out on strike and factory is now 
running with non-union potters. The Dirigold 
plant has taken on a few workers recently but 
other factories running along with about the 
same number.—H. E. Vincent. 

New Albany.—We have organized about 1200 
shirt workers, employees of Fein Shirt Company. 
They are now on strike. Martial law has been 
declared in New Albany and Jeffersonville. Re- 
lief projects are doing very well in looking 
after unemployed.—Joun E. ScHEPP. 

South Bend.—Largest number of relief work- 
ers on WPA here. Within 60 days we expect 
projects to absorb most of the unemployed who 
seek work. Federal and County relief station 
here for needy. Industries taking on new work- 
ers include Studebaker Corporation, Malleable 
Steel Range Manufacturing Company, Bendix 
Corporation, Bantam Ball Bearing works. Some 
of the coal dealers, who have agreed to employ 
union drivers, have increased wages.—STANTON 
A. SWEENEY. 

Sullivan.—Something near 1400 workers are 
on WPA projects. Those unable to secure work 
are given aid by the various township trustees, 
but this is not sufficient to live on. No orgahiz- 
ing work is under way as military law has made 
such work almost impossible. Coal companies 
here are under contract with United Mine 
Workers.—Hucu Witson. 
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KANSAS 


Coffeyville.—Industries in this locality are re- 
ducing forces. The Sinclair Refining Company 
laid off between 30 and 40 employees in the last 
sixty days. This company and the Ozark Smelt- 
ing and Mining Company have made some wage 
increases, Efforts are being made to organize 
union of cleaners and dyers. Water system re- 
pairs and work on airport are among relief 
projects here—A. B. PAUL. 

Salina —WPA did not absorb all relief work- 
ers in this locality—about 300 did not get on 
and about roo more signed up for relief. The 
county is doing as much as possible to keep the 
unemployed in food and coal. A flour mill re- 
cently closed down laying off about so men. 
Reports come that hours have been lengthened in 
several business houses here since Supreme 
Court decision on NRA. No organizing work 
under way at present, but we expect to start a 
campaign sometime in March.—W. S. DUNCAN. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—PWA jobs include sewer and 
street work. Relief is handled through Com- 
munity Chest. Tobacco plants, railroad shops 
and few other industries employ new and reem- 
ploy old help, but this is counterbalanced by fur- 
loughs and permanent layoffs. No new or- 
ganizing work under way but efforts are being 
made to build up old organizations. Street rail- 
waymen have case before Labor Board.—J. T. 
Woopwarb. 

Wayland.—Employes of West Virginia Gas 
Company have case before National Labor Re- 
lations Board. This company is opposed to or- 
ganization of workers. A few PWA projects 
under way. A number of odd jobs are assigned 
through local unions. No companies at present 
taking on new workers.—NosLE Hoses, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hadley Falls—The Valley Paper Company 
here has increased hours of workers in their 
finishing department from 8 to 9 per day. 
Efforts are being made to organize ladies gar- 
ment workers and truck drivers. Number of 
workers on PWA jobs.—MICHAEL J. McLain. 

Marlboro.—We have about 900 men and 
women out of work here because of three shoe 
firms leaving the city. These workers are un- 
able to get on Federal work as the quota is full. 
Unions are doing good work in looking after 
members who dropped out through lack of work. 
Most firms have gone back to long hours and 
wage cuts have been made ranging from 1o to 
12% per cent since NRA was declared unconsti- 
tutional—Joun T. TUCKER. 
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Middleboro.—Work is very slack and there 
is little opportunity for organization work at 
this time. A few jobs have been created through 
WPA and PWA. Workers who went on strike 
here at the John Sucey Shoe Company were not 
given their jobs back. A company union has 
been formed.—WILL ANDERSON. 

Worcester.—New agreements have recently 
been secured by Wire Workers 19859, United 
Textile Workers Local No. 2464, Millbury; 
United Textile Workers Local 2332—with others 
pending. Labor Forward campaign is being 
carried on in Worcester and central Massachu- 
setts towns. Worcester Peoples Forum conduct 
meetings every Monday evening and the meet- 
ings are largely attended. Two members of 
trade unions on board of directors. PWA and 
WPA have local projects here—FREEMAN M. 
SALTUS. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—City Welfare is taking care of 
those cases not covered by any government set- 
up. The money is raised by a chest drive in 
the community. Checker Cab Company is only 
one that I know of taking on new workers. This 
company has also made wage increases. Build- 
ing work includes a new court house which will 
be completed in about a year. Organization of 
PWA employes seems in prospect within few 
days.—GegorceE HEATH. 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing.—Hubbard Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a new concern here, is taking on workers. 
Northern States Power Company has increased 
wages from 18 per cent to 65 per cent since or- 
ganization of electrical workers. Sewer Pipe 
Company has added one day of eight hours— 
now working 6 days per week. Efforts are be- 
ing made to organize office workers. Relief pro- 
jects under PWA.—Frank Koester. 

St. Paul.—Labor is making every effort to as- 
sist WPA workers and to organize these work- 
ers. Also trying to raise standards of relief 
for the unemployed. General organizing and 
educational campaign under way.—E. D. Mc- 
KINNON. 


MISSOURI 


Springfield—Garment workers report great 
progress in organizing work. Typists and clerks 


have been granted new charter. Mill workers 
and truck drivers are taking in some new 
members. Chances are good for one hundred 
per cent organization of laundry drivers. 
One company here is discharging every worker 
who is seen attending a union meeting. The 
Majestic Unit of Dixie-Portland Flour Mills is 
still resisting every attempt to adjust its rela- 
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tions with its employees. Department of Labor 
representative working on settlement. WPA is 
taking care of great many workers. County 
Welfare Board is looking after charity cases. 
Community Chest lacked a great deal of reach- 
ing its goal this year.—J. R. ANDPEWs. 


MONTANA 


Bozeman.—There is some Federal relief work 
under way here. Reports of increase in hours 
worked but these reports have not been con- 
firmed. Efforts are being made to organize 
clerks.—T. P. Taytor. 

Great Falls—All general stores have length- 
ened hours 8 per week. Wages increased $10 
per month for 32 additional hours. Engineers, 
teamsters and laundry workers making substan- 
tial gains. Employable persons not eligible for 
WPA work are not finding work. The County 
is providing for unemployables—Homer Wuit- 
MORE, 

NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—Have just completed organization 
of federal labor union at Hastings. Organized 
Labor, with the cooperation of our State Sena- 
tor, succeeded in having WPA increase wages. 
State has passed Social Security bill, also bill 
providing for rehabilitation of injured em- 


ployees and legislation to look after the blind.— 
Britt Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—We are helping in the effort to 
organize Building Trades Council in Concord, 
N. H. In Manchester, we are working on 
grocery clerks in the hope of forming organiza- 
tion of these workers. Efforts are also being 
made to secure prevailing rates on WPA work. 
Shoe factories are putting on some extra help. 
Carpenters Union and Laborers have both in- 
itiated a number of new members. Construc- 
tion industry is at standstill except for WPA 
work. Expect to hold mass meeting of workers 
in construction industry in near future. The 
State of New Hampshire received appropriation 
for workers education. There are several 
classes under way now in Manchester and Con- 
cord. Classes are conducted by teachers selected 
from New Hampshire University —JosEPHAT 
LAVALLEE. 

No new workers being taken on here—build- 
ing trades very quiet. 12,000 textile work- 
ers out and about 2,000 shoe workers. Six 
new relief projects will be started here within 
the next week—mostly sewer jobs. Workers ed- 
ucation classes, under WPA, have been started 
here. Classes are held three times a day. No 
reports of increases in hours worked. We are 
doing well in holding the workers in all locals 
here.—Epwarp W. HOLpEN. 
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NEW JERSEY 


N. Plainfield—There has been a pick-up in 
employment in chemical, rubber, clothing and 
the metal industries. Metal trades workers are 
only ones receiving wage increases. Efforts are 
being made to organize carpenters, painters, 
molders, pattern makers and machinists. PWA 
projects under way here and charity organiza- 
tions taking care of those not provided for in 
other ways.—Epwarp V. Woop. 

Secaucus.—There are no provisions made for 
the unemployed who are not on relief. Most 
firms are laying off workers and we are going 
through a black period. Efforts are being made 
to organize wire workers, laundry drivers, bar- 
tenders and waiters, milk drivers and other 
workers. A great many unorganized stores and 
firms have increased hours.—Rosert R. Doyiz. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—Practically all retail stores length- 
ened hours after Supreme Court decision on 
NRA. Meat cutters work nine hour day. Have 
great difficulty in getting workers to attend or- 
ganization meetings. PWA projects under way 
here—C. T. VAUGHAN. 


OHIO 


Coshocton.—County has taken over relief. The 
Government has started a soil erosion project 
which is supposed to take care of 500 employees. 
The Government also has 125 men on other 
projects. The Clerks organization has about 
180 employees in their local out of a possible 
300, so they are going to draw up an agreement 
next week. Bartenders, waiters and cooks are 
also doing well. WPA here has been trying to 
increase hours from 120 to 135 per month. Print- 
ers, pressmen, bookbinders, engineers, bricklay- 
ers, carpenters, painters, plasterers, are all in 
line for wage increases—some have already re- 
ceived them and in other instances agreements 
are being presented with new wage scales. We 
have the Standard signed up one hundred per 
cent. At prescent we are working on Moore 
Enameling Plant and Hellar Tool Plant— 
Rogpert McCormick. 

Elyria—Merchants and especially chain 
stores have lengthened hours and increased 
wages since NRA went out. Am trying to or- 
ganize industrial plants but so far have not had 
much success. A number of workers on WPA 
jobs. County and city provide for those needing 
relief.—J. E. WILLs., 

Lima.—About six hundred men have been laid 
off for either whole or part time since Decem- 
ber 15. Attempt is being made to organize gar- 
ment workers. Both county and state relief 
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(WPA) set up here. Several firms have in- 
creased hours.—ALFRED T. MuRPHY. 

Massillon—Several WPA projects are under 
way and two new library buildings are about 
to be erected. Have bunk houses for unem- 
ployed single men. Heads of families are being 
taken care of by Associated Charities. Efforts 
to revive the women’s union label league are 
progressing slowly.—NeELson P. MAIER. 

New Philadelphia.—Steel plant here and an- 
other in Dover have just reopened after six 
months shut-down. We are trying to organize 
bartenders and waitresses, also WPA and state 
highway employes. Prospects are also good for 
organizing foundry plant. A number of men on 
WPA jobs.—ANTHONY MANCUSO. 

Newark.—Progress is being made in organiz- 
ing state highway employes and also office work- 
ers—both groups have applied for charter. 
Organization Committee is also assisting other 
unions in strengthening membership. Unions 
have been successful in securing some slight 
increases in pay for their members in stove 
foundry. Retail firms have increased hours. 
Pharis Tire and Rubber Company is calling 
back few workers previously laid off. Trying to 
get WPA and PWA projects under way as soon 
as possible for those without jobs. Township 
trustees are taking care of those needing relief. 
—Epcar E. BAKER. 


Springfield—This city has been fortunate in 
the number of public projects being carried on 
to furnish jobs for the out-of-work. All have 
been absorbed on PWA and WPA that are able 


to work. Projects approved by the Federal 
Government can not be completed within the 
time limit set. All are worthwhile improve- 
ments. Funds obtained through county bond is- 
sues will care for those on relief unable to work. 
Old age pension payments are greatly aiding 
in caring for aged persons 65 years or over who 
are unable to provide for their wants. 

Work is improving. Many places are taking 
on workers. Building construction permits in 
1934 were $164,864; in 1935, $620,660. ‘These 
figures will be greatly increased in 1936. There 
has been a lengthening in work hours—both 
daily and weekly. Many shops are working 44 
to 48 hours per week. Stores hours are back to 
where they were before the NRA. There has 
been no increase in wages in industries where 
there are no unions, or where they are not strong 
enough to enforce wage contracts. There have 
been increases in the printing and some of the 
building trades. 

The Bartenders and Culinary Workers’ 
Union has been reorganized. Chauffeurs, truck 
drivers and teamsters are organizing. Effort is 
being made to conduct an organizing campaign 
in the metal trades. 
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The largest company union is that of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company. The division 
in this city manufactures trucks.—C. W. RIcH. 

Youngstown.—At the recent election $460,000 
bonds voted to provide food, shelter and clothing 
for about 4,000 persons—about 7,000 on WPA 
projects. General Fire Proofing Company is 
working 50 hours per week. At least half of the 
orders are for the U. S. Government. The com- 
pany fails to pay overtime over 40 hours. 
Through organized efforts hotel and restaurant 
employees, truck drivers, auto mechanics, bar- 
tenders and tailors have received wage in- 
creases. Am trying to organize pattern makers 
and clerks—Ep. W. MILLER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Barnesboro.—The several WPA projects here 
seem to be taking care of persons on relief: 
Have no reports of wage increases. The Colver 
Store Company refuses to sign agreement wit 
retail clerks, who have been on strike since De- 
cember 18.—WILBERT ENTWISTLE. 

Lancaster.—Have secured charter for project 
workers from International Hod Carriers. They 
have about fifty members and are making steady 
gains in membership. Organization has affili- 
ated with Central Labor Union. Central Body 
has active legislative committee. Local unions 
also have legislative committees and all co- 
operate on state and national issues. Central 
Labor union has workers education program un- 
der way with WPA instructor. Course includes 
labor history, public speaking, parliamentary 
law and legislation. About 40 projects are 
under way in Lancaster County with about 
3,000 employed.—Georce J. KAMM. 

Easton.—Attempts have been made by vari- 
ous plants to increase hours but organized plants 
have been successful in resisting this trend. No 
reports of wage increases. Several plants have 
attempted cuts with varying success. I have 
been working with Shop Committee in negotia- 
tion of a revised wage scale in the Onondaga 
Silk Company which will mean a raise if suc- 
cessful. Contacts I have made with coal truck 
drivers promise results. WPA workers are 
being organized in Hod Carriers and Building 
Laborers Union. Furriers are being organized 
in some of the small towns in this area. Silk 
industry in this area is at lowest point of em- 
ployment in years. WPA jobs are being opened 
rather rapidly, but at full capacity wil! not 
absorb employables in this vicinity—WALTER 
M. TRUMBULL. 

Hazleton—Workers in the Baer Silk Com- 
pany at Berwick, Pennsylvania, won an election 
early in December and now the company will 
not open the mill, hoping to starve the workers 
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How 320.000 American Families 
GOT A FRESH START 


“TI just wish you had to stay in 
this house for a day. It’s got so 
I’m afraid to go to the door, or 
answer the ’phone. If it isn’t the 
laundry man with a bill, it’s the 
milkman—or that butcher phon- 
ing for something on account.” 
Mary was dejected, weeping— 
she hadn’t kissed Tom when he 


came home that evening, either. 


Tom’s mood was no more 
cheerful. ““Yes, and they’re get- 
ting to me at the office, too, 
Mary,” he replied dolefully. “If 
we don’t do something it means 
a garnishee. That means I’ll be 
fired—boss won’t stand for it.” 


Call them by other names, 
substitute other particulars of 


accumulated debt, multiply this 
family by about 320,000, pay off 
their debts and give them a 
fresh start—and the result is 
the work of financial reorganiza- 
tion that Household rendered 
the American family in the year 
1935. Household made 400,000 
loans last year, 80% of which 
were for the purpose of paying 
off accumulated debt. 


At first glance you might think 
that the ‘‘Marys’’ and the 
“Toms” of America were simply 
adding another load to their 
burdens. What they did, how- 
ever, was to shift the load from a 
number of creditors who needed 
the money, to one creditor who 
makes a business of giving fam- 
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ilies a fresh start. Now those im- 


patient, angry creditors are away 


from the door and off the phone. 
The family has a chance to think, 
to plan, to work, in peace—a 
chance to get out of that dread- 
ful financial rut. Ten per cent of 
their income, monthly, on the 
average, which they can spare, 
will pay back the Household loan. 


American families borrow from 
Household at state regulated, 
plainly stated rates—no extras, 
no hidden expenses. They re- 
ceive the ful/ amount of the 
loan, no deductions. They pay 
only on the unpaid balance for 
the time they use the money. 


Lending money to give a fam- 
ily a fresh start is only the first 
step in the Household social 
financing service. Next comes an 
educational program to help a 
family reorganize itself, so the 
emergency is less likely to occur 


again. Household’s ‘‘Money 
Management” book, with scien- 
tific budget chart shows how to 
stop the leaks in expenditures. 
The famous “Better Buyman- 
ship” booklets show Mary and 
Tom how to get more for their 
money, how to detect poor value, 
how to stretch the buying dollar 
as much as 20 per cent. 


You will be interested in look- 
ing over these books that play 
such an important part in the 
family drama of getting a fresh 
start at Household. Write for 


free sample copies. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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back without a union. Several WPA projects 
have been started and most of those on relief 
and able to work have been given jobs.—Roy F. 
KLING. 

Homestead.—WPA projects under way and 
provision is made for those not on relief rolls. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company has employed 
from two to three hundred men and women in 
the past two months. This company is also 
increasing wages on piece work. The McKees- 
port Tin Plate Company was organized go per- 
cent a few months ago but today not one em- 
ployee carries a card. Efforts will be made to 
reorganize the plant. Meetings have been held 
to organize ushers and window cleaners—not 
enough members as yet in either group to form 
unions. Also met with about 150 PWA workers 
of Duquesne who are anxious to organize. 
Charter will come from Hod Carriers Inter- 
national.—J. A. Wigs. 

York.—At this time we are trying to organize 
bartenders, waiters, hotel help. Mass meeting 
was recently held. There are numerous relief 
projects now in operation and those who cannot 
work are on direct relief. All textile firms have 
increased hours.—HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Buffalo—No provision is made for relief in 
this section. Hours have been lengthened in sev- 


eral mills. Organization work amongst textile 
and silk mill workers continues.—JOHN POOLE. 

Gaffney.—Very little is being done for those 
in need of relief. Most of our efforts are di- 
rected toward textile workers. No change in 
hours. One company tried to make up time lost 
during the Xmas holidays but the employes re- 
fused. No new workers being taken on at this 
time.—T. E. PERKINS. 

WPA only relief set-up here. One mill here 
employing approximately 75 hands has been 
working 10-hour day for month of January. An- 
other firm here announced 25 per cent reduc- 
tion to take effect January 2oth.—J. H. PALMER. 

Spartansburg.—Outside of government set-up 
there is little provision made for relief here. 
Salvation Army helps as much as possible. Tex- 
tile industries have increased hours and cut pay. 
Efforts are being made to strengthen all existing 
unions. Textile employers oppose organization 
of workers.—E. P. BERRY. 

Tucapau.—Organizers in this locality are do- 
ing their best to organize all crafts. Conestee, 
in Greenville County, running 46 hours, two 
shifts per week, with a wage cut and stretch- 
out; Alpacha mill of the Victor Monigan chain, 
running two 48-hour shifts; Slater Mill running 
two 55-hour shifts in Greenville County.— B. C. 
CoMER. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown.—We have WPA projects under 
way and Labor is endeavoring to have prevail- 
ing rate paid on this work. No firms are in- 
creasing wages; several have decreased hourly 
and weekly rates. Lack of demand for skilled 
labor makes organization work difficult—A. T. 
GILBERTSON. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City.—Organizing Committee of the 
Central Labor Union is giving time at present to 
Electrical Workers and Bricklayers in helping 
them to form their organizations. We hope in 
the next month to report these two crafts func- 
tioning. Employes of silk mill at Kingsport, 
Tennessee, are locked out because of their at- 
tempt to organize under United Textile Work- 
ers. As far as we can learn over 200 workers 
are walking the streets—W. G. Hart. 

Jackson—We have three WPA jobs—two 
high school buildings and court house—on which 
it has been agreed to pay prevailing rates of 
wages. Local No. 2764 of United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters was recently organized here. All 
firms have lengthened hours.—W. I. Carrinc- 
TON. 


TEXAS 


Dallas—WPA is taking care of as many 
workers as this set-up will permit. Dallas Cen- 
tral Labor Union has campaign on to organize 
all workers. Since NRA practically all lines of 
industry are lengthening hours. No new work- 
ers being taken on.—Loren P. Younc. 

Houston.—Bakers have organizing campaign 
on which is bringing results). WPA workers 
have applied for Federal Labor Union charter. 
Cleaners and Dyers will have a charter in near 
future. Office workers and others working in 
the city of Houston will make application shortly 
to American Federation of Government Em- 
ployes for charter at an early date. There has 
been some pick-up in building trades. Long- 
shoremen’s strike has been settled and the men 
have returned to work. Hours have been length- 
ened where workers were not organized. Culin- 
ary workers are gaining members. Bartenders 
have organized but progress is slow due to the 
package house law for liquor. ‘Texas State 
Federation of Labor will hold its annual con- 
vention here beginning May 11. It is expected 
fire fighters will reorganize at early date. WPA 
projects under way. Other relief provided by 
Community Chest—Luttan ANDLER. 

Port Arthur.—Community Chest drive raised 
$60,000, which is inadequate to take care of those 
unable to work. Texas Company and Gulf Re- 
fining Company have expansion program under 
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YOU-— 
and the Time-table 


The time-table shows the scheduled 
time of trains to and from stations— 
a promise of performance to the trav- 
eling public. But we must depend 
upon you who are the Baltimore & 
Ohio to make that promise good. 


You may not pull a throttle or pull 
a switch—but whatever your job—in 
shop, roundhouse or office—it carries 
with it a share of responsibility for 
‘‘dependability’’ of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 


Let us, each and every one, make 
“dependability”? our guiding axiom 
in every duty—for dependability is 
efficiency, and efficiency means prog- 
ress for us as individuals and as an 
organization. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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way and have employed several hundred extra 
workers. Atlantic Pipe Line Company making 
preparations to install small refinery and when 
completed will employ 125. Dryden bridge con- 
struction started and will employ several hun- 
dred. Filling stations and restaurants particu- 
larly have lengthened hours. Restaurants not 
under union contract are working seven days 
per week; union restaurants working six days. 
Recently organized common laborers union has 
over 100 members. Building trades unions gaia- 
ing members, especially operating engineers, 
carpenters, painters, bricklayers and reorgan- 
ized structural iron workers.—W. F. HILL. 

Port Neches.—Pure Oil Company has been 
taking on some extra men in past few weeks— 
company made a general raise from 2 to 4 cents 
per hour and Texas Company a raise of 5 cents 
on the hour. Refinery workers in this vicinity 
continue an extensive organizing drive. Com- 
munity relief fund provides for those in need.— 
E, J. SERMONS. 

Texarkana—WPA projects here include road 
work, city park and sewer projects, malaria and 
mosquito control. Railroads are putting back a 
few men. Most all firms have lengthened hours. 


—CHARLES J. MAUNSELL. 
Waco.—The Katy at Bellmead will reopen 
soon with approximately 90 men to a shift; 


skeleton crews heretofore on duty will be sup- 
plemented by additional employes on a stagger 
plan by which all shopmen will be given some 
work each month. The M. K. & T. Railroad 
announced it would also resume employment and 
increase operations in its locomotive shops at 
Parsons, Kansas, and its freight car shop at 
Denison. The Denison shop will go into full 
operation with 180 men employed on a five 
day week schedule in the reconditioning of 1000 
to 1200 box cars. At Parsons the same plan will 
be followed as that at Waco—extra employment 
and repair of equipment. We have temporary 
organization under way. Very few relief proj- 
ects under way here.—B. F. SHEAROD. 


WASHINGTON 


Port Angeles—PWA have put some men on 
bridges under construction. WPA using a lot 
of men in the county. Flood control has taken 
up the slack some. We still have a relief office 
and it is functioning. Paper mills are laying 
off some men. Ferry boatmen have received 
wage increase.—W. F. KILBy. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Brady.—WPA work is available to those on 
relief rolls—others secure local odd jobs where- 
ever possible. We are trying to organize retail 
clerks, barbers, bartenders and waitresses.— 
Everett LIveNcoop. 

Fairmont.—Organized retail clerks are short- 
ening hours from 3 to 9 per week. Some stores 
employing from 12 to 30 clerks have refused to 
sign contracts with their employes. We are try- 
ing to organize hotel and restaurant workers, 
auto machinists, gasoline filling station em- 
ployes. Outside of WPA jobs there are some 
6,000 out of jobs and it seems at present there 
will be no relief for them. Several of the coal 
companies are laying off men—H. A. ALLTop. 

Charleston—WPA is taking care of practi- 
cally all those out of work and able to work. 
Unemployables are being taken care of by the 
County Relief organization. Few industries are 
taking on workers at this time. Before the 
severe weather set in there had been quite a 
spurt in the building industry. DuPont Chem- 
ical Company increased wages from 2 to 12 cents 
an hour. One taxi company increased wages 
after agreement was entered into. There is a 
general organizing campaign on with special 
efforts directed toward organization of restau- 
rant employes, barbers and workers in chemical 
industry.—THomaAs CAaIRNs. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha.—County has set up a new fund for 
temporary care of those out of work and those 
still on relief. This fund has also given aid to 
those on WPA work whose earnings have been 
insufficient. Organizing activities continue— 
cleaners and dyers recently reorganized. Night 
classes are to begin next week—subjects now 
listed include economics and parliamentary law. 
Two of our own students will teach these classes. 
There is also a class in dramatics going on at 
present.—GILBERT E. FECHNER. 

Milwaukee.—Those who are unable to get 
jobs on WPA projects are given food by the 
county and the rent, gas and electricity are paid 
by the county. I have organized a new local of 
meat cutters in Waukesha and they are going 
along in good shape. Sausage companies tak- 
ing on new employes and wages have been in- 
creased from 5 to 10 per cent. The hours are 
about 40 per week in all of these shops.—W. R. 
MANSFIELD. 





